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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 





Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 





After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 
Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 


ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FInanciAL Wortp RESEARCH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
$6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 


(0 Income - Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 10, 1951, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Au- 
gust 1, 1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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75 Years of Service to the Nation 


For three-quarters of a century the 
Bell System has rendered service of 
more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone began ‘in this 
country. Here it has been riiost widely 
developed: and used. This is a great 
asset in helping to defend the free- 
dom of the United States. 


Our telephone service is also a prod- 
uct of freedom. In the building of the 
Bell System, countless discoveries and 
inventions have had to be achieved by 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op- 
portunity has been open to all. Com- 

| petition has flourished throughout the 
organization. Worth-while incentives 


and reasonable rewards have fostered 
the will and capacity for leadership. 
In the rendering of service day by day, 
the responsibility to get the message 
through is accepted as a public trust: 
that too is the exercise of freedom. 


All that has been achieved flows 


from the nation we serve. Under pub- . 


lic regulation, the Bell System has 
generally been allowed the freedom it 
needs to perform its service well. It is 
essential that this freedom to serve be 
undiminished; that research and in- 
vention go vigorously forward; that 
new leaders be encouraged and pre- 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


fully adequate to continue to pay good 
wages to employees, and a return to 
investors sufficient to attract and pro- 
tect the billions of dollars of savings 
that make the service possible. 


Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com- 
munication have returned a value 
beyond price. We are confident they 
will do no less in the years to come. 
We are determined to meet the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to us, and we 
pledge our utmost efforts, always, in 
devotion to the public service and to 
the lasting security and advantage 


of the people of the United States. 
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Peak Passed In 


Commodity Prices? 


Leading indexes, of both spot and futures quotations 
have fallen sharply, a result of large output and reduced 


consumer buying. But renewed rise could occur later 


| Dare since last February, prices 
have been slipping, and the pace 
of the decline has accelerated in re- 
cent weeks. Moody’s spot commod- 
ity price index recently stood at 481.6 
against 535.4 February 3; the Dow- 
Jones futures index at 178.50 against 
215.43 February 16. Normally, con- 
tinued weakness in commodity fu- 
tures is an indication that further 
declines will be witnessed in spot 
markets in future, and there is little 
reason to doubt that such is the case 
today. 

Does that mean that the price 
peaks established earlier this year will 
stand for several years to come, or 
even longer? That is possible, but 
the weight of evidence is against any 
such conclusion. The answer to the 
question obviously depends to an im- 
portant extent on the nature of the 
factors which have induced the price 
drop to date, and the prospects that 
they will continue in force in the fu- 
ture without being offset by others 
tending in the opposite direction. 


Discounted by History 


The fact that the price decline 
started shortly after the general price 
freeze imposed late in January consti 
tutes prima facie evidence that we can 
thank the OPS for the downtrend in 
commodity quotations. Advocates of 
maximum Government intervention 
in the economy will, of course, sup- 
port this view enthusiastically. But 
it is hardly tenable on logical grounds. 

Records are available of innumer- 
able attempts at price control over a 
period of over 4,000 years ; they show 
no instance in which price ceilings 
were able to accomplish anything 
more than to slow up or temporarily 
suppress a rise in prices—never have 
they brought about a decline. Nor 
can it be contended that the present 
instance is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for most of the individual 
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commodities which are most reason- 
ably priced today in relation to quo- 
tations prevailing a year ago are farm 
products which have been subject to 
price control in name only. 

The simplest and most accurate ex- 
planation of recent price trends is that 
supply has considerably exceeded de- 
mand. Industrial production has been 
at a peacetime peak ever since last 
August, and the great bulk of this 
output even today consists of civilian 


Caterpillar Tractor 


goods. Crop prospects are excellent ; 
the latest Agriculture Department es- 
timate places this year’s production 
only 1.8 per cent short of the 1948 
record, and if growing conditions con- 
tinue favorable that mark may even 
be exceeded. 

A number’ of influences have com- 
bined to limit demand. Scare buying 
by the public last summer and early 
this year has undoubtedly subtracted 
something from the level of retail 
sales which would otherwise have 
been witnessed in more recent months. 
It seems likely that the depressing 
effect of this factor has just about 


played itself out by now. Restrictions 
on consumer and housing credit have 
probably been the most important sin- 
gle influence in reducing demand. Our 
surplus of exports over imports nar- 
rowed substantially during the nine 
months following the outbreak of war 
in Korea, exerting a deflationary 
force. Lower purchases for the stra- 


‘ tegic stockpile have had a drastic ef- 


fect on the price of tin and have 
lessened the scarcity of some other 
materials. 

As a consequence of increased sup- 
ply and lower demand, business has 
accumulated substantial inventories. 
For manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers combined, these amounted 
to almost $70 billion at the end of 
May, against $53.2 billion only ten 
months earlier. In many cases pres- 
ent stocks are not out of line with 
current and prospective sales vol- 
umes, but in others they are excessive. 





The unbalanced inventory situation 
is the principal reason for the ex- 
treme weakness in textile prices. 

It will take time to work off these 
excess stocks. Until this is done, 
little improvement can be anticipated 
in prices. But when it has been ac- 
complished,-some new forces may 
come into play which would be quite 
capable of reversing the present price 
trend and might well bring about an 
advance beyond the early 1951 highs. 

Industrial production is expected 
to remain at least as high as it has 
been in recent months. But even if 

Please turn to page 23 
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12 Stocks That Have 
Lagged the Market 


Current market appraisal of these good quality issues—now 
selling more than 40 per cent under 1946 highs—appears 


unduly pessimistic; group could show appreciable recovery 


hile investors are pondering the 

economic consequences of a 
cease-fire in Korea, the market—in 
terms of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average—is poised about 18 per cent 
above its 1946 peak of 212.50. The 
D-J rail average, even after the 
sharp correction witnessed in recent 
months, is nearly 11 per cent higher 
than its 1946 bull market high of 
68.31. Yet many issues are current- 
ly available at sizable discounts from 
their highs of five years ago, even 
though they are neither marginal 
companies nor representatives of in- 
dustries with uncertain prospects. 

The peak prices registered in 1946 
are in no sense the ultimate criterion 
in determining the relative attractive- 
ness of individual issues. It will be 
recalled, for example, that airline 
shares rose to almost fantastic levels 
in 1946 in the wake of an over-en- 
thusiastic appraisal of the postwar op- 
erating outlook for the carriers; but 
the 46 high-water mark does serve 
as a useful yardstick in ferreting out 
undervalued situations. 

The table below includes twelve 
stocks now selling from 45 to 57 per 
cent under their 1946 tops. Endicott 
Johnson is selling at the smallest dis- 
count from the previous bull market 
high, while Mead Johnson and Schen- 
ley show the largest percentage de- 
cline. Despite the extent of these set- 
backs, however, the caliber of the 
group is generally high. Two stocks 
are rated A in FrnANcIAL Wor p's 
Independent Appraisals, namely En- 
dicott Johnson and Mead Johnson; 
next in order of quality are four B+ 
stocks (Adams-Millis, Bristol-Myers, 
Cluett, Peabody and R. H. Macy); 
five stocks—Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Fairbanks, Morse, Schenley Indus- 
tries, Simmons Company and Weston 
Electrical Instrument—are rated B; 
and only one (Heyden Chemical) is 
rated C-+-.- 


4d 


Several of these stocks are mem- 
bers of groups that have turned in 
above-average performances in recent 
market sessions, notably the drugs 
and chemicals. Nevertheless, Bristol- 
Meyers and Heyden Chemical have 
been market laggards even though 
earnings of both companies are well 
ahead of last year. Heyden Chemi- 
cal went through a rather severe re- 
adjustment in 1949 when prices of 
antibiotics and formaldehyde were 
under severe pressure. However, 
Heyden has apparently shaken off its 
difficulties as indicated by a good 
first quarter showing and by the man- 
agement’s action in increasing the 
June payment to 25 cents from 20 
cents paid previously. Another com- 
pany which indicated its confidence 
in the business outlook by boosting 
dividend payments recently was R. 
H. Macy, which raised its quarterly 
rate to 60 cents. 

Among the companies to show ap- 
preciable earnings gains in the open- 
ing period of 1951, were Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Mead Johnson and Weston 
Electrical Instrument, in addition to 
those previously mentioned. The 
management of Simmons Company 
has indicated that first quarter profits 
were about ten per cent higher than 
in the comparable period a year ago. 
President Walter J. Tuohy of the 


C. & O. has predicted that this lead- 
ing coal carrier will earn about $2 a 
share in the opening half of the cur- 
rent year as against $1.66 reported 
in the January-June period of 1950. 
Coal revenues in May were the high- 
est since last October and continua- 
tion of this trend, plus some increase 
in freight rates that should be forth- 
coming within the next month or so 
should permit ample coverage of the 
present dividend rate. 

Investors who wish to confine their 
holdings to relatively stable market 
performers may consider such isssues 
as Mead Johnson and Bristol-Mey- 
ers; Fairbanks, Morse and Simmons 
are appropriate commitments for a 
businessman’s portfolio ; and those in- 
vestors primarily interested in long 
term growth might consider Schenley 
Industries and Heyden Chemical. 
Schenley is aggressively expanding 
its stake in the ethical drug field and 
earnings from this division should 
continue to grow in importance. The 
management of Heyden has an- 
nounced plans to step up research ac- 
tivities considerably, a decision that 
should help it improve its position in 
the fast-growing chemical industry. 

Whether or not any of these issues 
will reattain their 1946 highs at any 
time in the foreseeable future obvi- 
ously cannot be forecast with any cer- 
tainty. But when the current hesi- 
tancy on the part of investors has 
been dispelled, these well-deflated 
issues could show appreciable re- 
covery. Many issues have impressive 
records of continuous dividend pay- 
ments and yields are generally attrac- 
tive, quality considered. Selections 
made in accordance with the objec- 
tives of the individual investor should 
prove to be worthwhile additions to 
long term investment portfolios. 


12 Laggard Issues in Sound Position 


7————Earned Per Share————,, 


c—Annual—, 
1949 1950 1950 


$5.77 
3.01 
4.25 
7.09 
al.36 


Adams- Millis 

Bristol-Meyers ..... 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Cluett, Peabody .... 
Endicott Johnson .. 
Fairbanks, Morse. .. j 6.40 
Heyden Chemical .. . 1.88 
Macy (R. H.)...... b3.57 b3.35 
Mead Johnson 1.08 1.23 
Schenley Industries. ¢5.39 8.47 
Simmons Company. 4.50 7.26 
Weston Elec. Instr. 1.95 4.50 


* Declared or paid to July 11. 
weeks ended about April 28. 


“0.62 
0.10 


c2.35 
0.32 


-Three Mos.— 


"0.26 
£4.54 
0.44 


a—Years ended November 30. 
e—Years ended August 31. 


1946 Recent 
#1951 High Price Decline 


$1.50 68% 
0.80 70 
66% 
6058 
51% 

88 


45% 
65 


--Dividends—, 

* 1951 9 
“Lil 
0.85 


RSS 


0.65 
c3.88 
0.39 
£4.68 


1.05 


pat et et St 
MmonDnan 
SSss3&h8 


b—Years ended July 31. 
f—Nine months ended May 31. 
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he battle of the TV titans paused 

only temporarily when the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court ruled on 
May 28 that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was within its 
rights in approving the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s method of 
sending color television over the air 
waves while turning down the method 
developed by Radio Corporation of 
America. It is clear now that return 
engagements will be fought as RCA 
proceeds to perfect its color tube 
method of transmission. 

Meanwhile, a period of confusion 
has entered the television industry. 
The majority of large set-makers fav- 
ored the RCA method and they, for 
the most part, are sitting on the side- 
lines—Admiral, Du Mont, Emerson, 
Hallicrafters, Motorola, Philco, Syl- 
vania and Zenith. Some are openly 
hostile to the CBS method. Others 
have simply adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude. If the public wants CBS- 
type sets they'll make them. 


Break in the Clouds? 


RCA’s position is unchanged. It 
will go ahead with public demonstra- 
tions of its “all-electronic’” TV sys- 
tem while opposing the CBS “mech- 
anical system.” Strong sales point in 
its argument is the assertion that the 
RCA color pictures could be picked 
up in black and white by existing 
sets without adding an adapter. 

Columbia’s position has been 
strengthened by reason of the Sup- 
reme Court decision and the System 
is wasting no time in its effort to 
prove to the “show me” independents 
as well as program sponsors that 
there is money to be made in CBS 
color TV as soon as it proves of prac- 
tical promise to the public in terms of 
entertainment. 

In its campaign to entrench its 
color television method, CBS is now 
well along the road in pushing a 
three-point drive. 

Columbia began the regular trans- 
mission of color shows on June 25 and 
plans a weekly schedule of 20 hours 
on the 61-station CBS network in the 
fall. 

It has interested a number of 
smaller set-makers in CBS color tele- 
vision, among them Telecoin and 
Muntz, and expects soon to close 
with a larger manufacturer, Avco’s 
aggressive Crosley division. On June 
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Crosley's new color converter (above) will 
be produced when there's “demand for it." 


Color TV Will 
Bring Shifts 


New billion-dollar industry 
stands divided as some 
set-makers hail Columbia 
method while others wait 
for RCA to perfect color 
tube. Meanwhile profits lag 


15, it acquired Hytron Radio & Elec- 
tronics Corporation, and a new sub- 
sidiary, C.B.S.-Columbia, Inc., is in 
production to meet its schedule call- 
ing for the introduction in September 
of two color television sets (retailing 
at $399.95 and $499.95) and a con- 
verter attachment ($200) for use on 
present black and white sets. 
Simultaneously, CBS is at work on 
two contributory enterprises: depart- 
ment store-demonstrations of color 





TV Set Sales 


ee eee 6,500 
RT rere 178,500 
Se er 975,000 
PU igh sia & erode a tars 3,000,000 
FRG Ha « X10is bee os 7,460,000 


Value of 1950 product: over $1 billion. 











TV and sounding out the general ad- 
vertising agencies which will recom- 
mend the time when sponsors of pro- 
grams can get their money’s worth by 
putting on fireside shows in color. In 
both instances, John Q. Public is of 
course the man of the hour. He will 
decide whether sets using the CBS 
method are worth while and whether, 
though probably he need not pay for 
them, color shows will merit the cost 
to commercial sponsors. 

The struggle for acceptance of the 
“mechanical” versus the “all-elec- 
tronic” method—or the “incompati- 
ble” versus the “compatible”—which 
in daily lingo means the CBS against 
the RCA method, has added tempo- 
rarily to the complexities facing the 
infant television industry. 

Two New York stores—Manhat- 
tan’s Gimbel’s and Brooklyn’s Abra- 
ham & Straus—reported interest in 
demonstrations of color TV. In two 
days, 1,200 persons attended the 
Abraham & Straus showing, the first 
open circuit performance as the pic- 
tures were taken off a regular CBS 
color-cast. The store reported that 
public interest was high. 

Advertising sponsors of programs 
are holding back until they see proof 
that the public is going all out for 
the new product before underwriting 
color programs. 

Inventories of black and white sets 
remain large though auctions and 
markdowns have moved considerable 
quantities into household use. 

Add to these factors the potential 
brake that can be applied on pro- 
duction when National Production 
Administration restrictions start to 
bite, and it becomes apparent that 
the infant industry which in three 
short years multiplied its output 
seven-fold on a mass production basis 
is hardly likely to duplicate 1950 per- 
formance in 1951. Smaller unit sales 
are coupled with lower prices. Profits 
are similarly in a lower bracket. 


Longer Term Outlook 


This fact, however, does not detract 
from the prospect of continued 
growth of the television industry in 
the longer term future. The industry 
which became a billion dollar business 
in three years of organized assembly 
line production (it took 25 years for 
radio to attain the same growth) is 
on the uptrend. The advent of color 
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television is significant of that fact. 
Ultra high frequency transmission in 
the not distant future widens the © 
view. 

Meanwhile, CBS is pushing ahead 
aggressively in its endeavor to prove 





the practicality of its new color pro- 
cess with set-makers, program-spon- 
sors and the sit-at-home public. In its 
first brush with RCA it has gained 
an important advantage—time. By 
next Christmas, the System and the 





Electric Storage Battery Offers 5.7 Per Cent Yield 


Lower sales to auto makers will be more than offset 


by growing military, auto replacement and industrial 


demand. Stock sells at less than nine times earnings 


ore than half the production of 

Electric Storage Battery nor- 
mally consists of units to be used in 
automobiles and trucks. Since pas- 
senger car output is being sharply 
curtailed, with no offsetting increase 
likely in truck production, it would 
appear logical to assume that the 
company’s business is scheduled to 
decline. It is true, of course, that its 
sales to automobile producers will be 
lower, but for a number of reasons 
the drop will make very little dif- 
ference to this enterprise from the 
standpoint of either sales or earnings. 

For the past two years, practically 
three-fourths of automotive battery 
sales have been for replacement pur- 
poses rather than for original equip- 
ment, and normally the proportion is 
higher than that. In 1939, for in- 
stance, it amounted to 79 per cent. 
Although passenger car output is~ to 
be reduced by about 28 per cent from 
the average 1950 rate, the cut in car 
and truck output combined will be 
only some 20 per cent, and this re- 
duction will apply to only one-fourth 
of one-half of Storage Battery’s busi- 
ness. 

Since profit margins on original 
equipment auto sales are smaller than 
on replacement shipments, the effect 
on earnings will be even less marked 
than on sales. Actually no limiting ef- 
fect whatever should be witnessed, 
since lower original equipment de- 
mand will merely make available 
more batteries to a replacement mar- 
ket quite capable of absorbing every 
one. The average number of motor 
vehicles registered this year will 
probably be around 50 million, 


against slightly less than 46.3 million 
last year. In 1950, one replacement 
6 


auto battery was sold for every two 
vehicles registered ; if this ratio holds 
in 1951, as it should (for it is not out 
of line historically), more replace- 
ment batteries will be required than 
in the record year 1947, when 24.4 
million were sold. s 

It is doubtful that this number can 
be made available despite the reduc- 
tion in original equipment demand. 
The battery industry is by far the 
largest single user of lead, having 
consumed about 400,000 tons, or one- 
third of the domestic total, last year. 
Much of this, of course, is secondary 
lead recovered from old battery plates 
and other scrap, but the industry has 
required about 100,000 tons from 
primary refiners during the past year. 

The current shortage of lead has, 
so far, been no more of a handicap to 





Electric Storage Battery 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $48.4 $8.77 $5.00 1041%4—64 
1932.. 169 1.39 3.00 334%4—12% 
i93/7....22.4 (282, Bae 4414—22 
1938.. 24.1 1.05 2.00 35 —21% 
1939.. 284 a2.05 2.00 35 —23% 
1940.. 33.2 a2.41 2.00 334—24% 
1941.. 47.6 a3.94 2.50 344%4—261% 
1942.. 596 a3.12 2.00 3414%4—29 
1943.. 69.7 a3.39 2.00 4274%4—3334 
1944.. 73.7 a2.89 2.00 47542—39 1, 
1945.. 68.3 a2.59 2,00 554—43% 
1946.. 55.7 3.62 2.50 56%—40 
1947.. 898 a7.97 3.00 5754—47 
1948.. 105.5 a832 3.00 563%,—48Y%4 
1949.. 89.1 al.89 2.25 51 —34% 
1950.. 91.7 503 . 2.50 444—35% 
Three months ended March 31: 
ge 1 age > FRR een ae 
1951.. 26.2 N.R. b$1.00 b46 —40% 


*Dividends paid in every year since 1901. 
a—Excluding reserve adjustments. b—To July 
11. N.R.—Not reported. 








television industry in general will 
have a clearer idea as to whether 
Columbia has come up with the right 
product. At the moment the attitude 
of public and the industry alike is an 
interested one of wait and see. 


battery makers than to other consum- 
ers, but it promises to become much 
more serious from now on unless the 
NPA reverses an earlier action of 
special interest to this industry. Sup- 
plies of lead are currently being ap- 
portioned in accordance with a sche- 
dule based on average consumption 
during the first half of 1950. Only 
about one-third of each year’s battery 
output is produced in the first half, 
the other two-thirds in the second six 
months; thus the industry stands to 
lose a large volume of production 
over coming months unless the order 
is changed. Lead is scheduled to un- 
dergo complete allocation shortly, 
and battery makers hope that under 
this system recognition will be given 
to their normal seasonal use pattern. 
Even though the industry may not 
be allowed to fill total automotive 
demand this year, it will not occupy 
the position of a non-essential group 
from the standpoint of material allo- 
cations. It was recognized during 
World War II, and is presumably 
recognized now, that automotive 
transportation is essential to defense. . 
Thus, there should be little danger 
of any drastic cut in allowable pro- 
duction of automotive batteries. And 
any cut which is made is likely to be 
offset by military use of batteries of 
all types and increased demand for 
industrial batteries. The latter find a 
multitude of uses which increase in 
urgency in a defense economy. 
Electric Storage Battery is a leader 
in its field and has an exceptional 
record. It operated at a profit 
throughout the depression of the 
thirties and has paid dividends in 
every year since 1901, over half a 
century. There is no debt or preferred 
stock outstanding ahead of the equity 
issue. Financial position is strong, 
with cash and marketable securities 
almost exactly equaling total current 
liabilities. This record would fully 
justify the stock in selling on a low 
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yield basis and at a high multiple of 
earnings, like many other issues of no 
better investment calibre. 

But at the present price of 43¥%, 
the stock provides a yield of 5.7 per 
cent and is quoted at less than nine 
times its 1950 earnings. The relation- 
ship to current results is undoubtedly 
even more conservative, for a sub- 
stantial gain in sales was witnessed in 


the first quarter and the company is 
nowhere near as vulnerable to excess 
profits taxation at present as it was 
during World War II. It paid only 
$60,000 in EPT last year. In relation 
to its last two cyclical highs, the stock 
is much more reasonably valued than 
is the market as a whole. Thus, the 
issue possesses considerable attrac- 
tion for income-minded investors. 


Air Freight Traffic 
Shows Rapid Growth 


Business accounts for increasing portion of transport 


company revenues. Some lines handle freight only but 


competition has sharply narrowed this type of carrier 


Or” of the unknown quantities in 
f the air transportation business is 
the air freight potential. If is taken 
for granted that new records in this 
category, which are being posted 
regularly year after year, will con- 
tinue to be set for an indefinite pe- 
riod. One calculated guess is that 
shipments carried by the domestic 
trunklines will level off after a few 
years at about double the volume of 
1950. Looking ahead further, another 
school holds that air freight traffic in 
time will take over haulage of prac- 
tically everything the railroads now 
carry with the exception of heavy 
bulk commodities, and some aviation 
enthusiasts are claiming that sooner 
or later all types of goods and ma- 
terials will go by air. 

Air freight haulage at the present 
time is restricted by lack of suitable 
equipment, a _ situation which in 
time will be relieved. For the most 
part, the airlines are using former 
passenger equipment converted to air- 
freight use. The principal cargo trans- 
ports such as the Douglas Globe- 
master and the Fairchild Packet and 
Packplane are being utilized for the 
military services which have the first 
call on such equipment, including 
Convair’s new six-engine XC-99 
which set several new world’s records 
for load lifting in hauling approxi- 
mately 100,000 pounds of cargo from 
San Diego to San Antonio last year. 
Big volume craft of this type will in 
time become standard airline equip- 
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ment, as will some new developments 
in cargo packaging. Aircraft manu- 
facturers are designing future cargo 
planes so that they will be adaptable 
to transit vans which can be shipped 
from railroad flatear to truck and 
then to air freighter with cargoes in- 
tact. Busily at work on this new de- 
velopment is Transit Van Corpora- 
tion which is experimenting with an 
aluminum Transit Van eight feet 
wide, eight feet high and 20 feet long. 
and having some 1,000 cubic feet of 
usable storage space. Two of these 
can be carried on an ordinary rail- 
road flatcar, and they can be carried 
one at a time on standard truck- 
trailers from rail freight yard to the 
nearest airport. An idea for future 
development is the adaptation of the 
detachable Fairchild “pod” (ordi- 
narily carried by the C-120 Pack- 
plane) to truck trailers on the road. 

Today’s cargoes comprise almost 
anything that has to be moved quickly 
wherever time means money. The air 
freight business got its start by haul- 
ing goods which had to be kept fresh, 
such as lobsters and other seafood, 
flowers, medical serums and other 
drugs. There was also a premium on 
speed in getting fashion goods to the 
market first, in shipping newspapers 
and newsreel films. Air haulage of 
articles of this kind set the pattern 
which is being followed today, with 
extensions here and there into flora 
and fauna of many types from okra 
and fertilized eggs to-blooded stock. 





American Airlines 


Okra, a highly perishable plant with 
a sales life of four days, used to be 
unknown above the Mason & Dixon 
line, but sales have recently boomed 
with American Airlines handling 
150,000 pounds out of San Antonio 
during the month of May. 

Before it turned over its cargo 
planes to the military services for air 
lift duty, Eastern Airlines was doing 
a big business in gladiolas, plumosis 
ferns, strawberries, and young tomato 
plants shipped from the Gulf States 
to northern cities. Pan American 
World Airways ships racehorses and 
other blooded stock to and from 
Latin American points, and on record 
also are furnishings for an entire 
hotel and for some apartment house 
developments flown southward to 
meet building deadlines. Trans World 
Airlines reports machine parts as one 
of its big items. A field yet to be de- 
veloped is bulk haulage of fruit from 
Florida and California, but the air- 
lines touching these areas will need 
more all-purpose freight capacity be- 
fore going into this in a big way. 

In recent months the airlines have 
turned over many of their cargo 
planes to the military services so that 
air freight equipment is presently in 
short supply in relation to actual po- 
tential use. Owing to a glutted inven- 
tory ‘situation, with warehouses 
throughout the country well filled, 
the rate of gain in air freight ship- 
ments has temporarily slowed, but 
the need for new equipment for long- 
term development still exists. 

The number of independent air- 
freight companies has been shrink- 
ing since World War II as a result 
of lack of capital plus industry com- 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Although not on the bargain coun- 
ter at 55, stock affords longer term 
growth potentialities. Larger divi- 
dends will probably be paid again this 
year, the sixth consecutive one in 
which payments have been increased. 
In 1945 55 cents was paid, $1.43 in 
1946, $1.62 in 1947, $1.70 in 1948, 
$1.80 in 1949, and $1.85 last year. 
This year, in addition to two 40-cent 
quarterly payments, two _five-cent 
extras have been declared and pay- 
ments for the full year are estimated 
at $2. Over the past 15 years Abbott 
has paid out an average of 61 per 
cent of earnings. First quarter figures 
showed $1.02 a share vs. 78 cents a 
year earlier and for the first four 
months sales were up 25 per cent 
cver 1950. Because a_ substantial 
amount of Abbott’s foreign business 
is not subject to the excess profits 
tax, the tax load should not be ex- 
cessive. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 
Although the stock is speculative, 
present prices around 39 do not 
appear to discount fully the favorable 
prospects. (Pays $2 an.) Strong 
demand for many products cannot be 
met and some business is_ being 
turned away. Critical shortages of 
nickel and chromium used as alloying 
agents are presenting problems which 
“are being met and overcome every 
day.” Allegheny plans to meet ex- 
panding business with its second 
plant improvement and enlargment 
program since World War II, which 
is about half completed. Sales for 
1951 may approximate $240 million 
if the $20 million average monthly 
rate set in the first half continues 
throughout the year. Earnings in the 
first quarter were equal to $2.03 a 
share on sales of $57.9 million com- 
pared with $1.40 (adjusted) and 
$37.5 million respectively. (Also 
FW, May 16.) 
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American Smelting B 

A business cycle issue, stock ap- 
pears reasonably priced on long term 
growth potential; recent price, 78. 
(Pd. $2 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$6.) Estimates place first half 1951 
net between $6.50 and $6.75 per share 
(based on present normal and excess 
profits taxes) vs. $4.20 a share in the 
initial half of 1950. On basis of near 
term prospects, earnings for the full 
year should approach the 1950 level 
of $14.91 per share, although any in- 
crease in the tax impost would re- 
duce this year’s net to a figure below 
that of last year. (Also FW, Sept. 6.) 


Bank of America 2s 

Ever increasing population in the 
West continues to be an important 
growth factor for these liberal yield- 
ing bank shares; recent price, 27. 
(Pays $1.60 an. to yield 6%.) The 
June 30 statement showed resources 
of $7.1 billion, the first time in the 
history of the U. S. that a commer- 
cial bank has reached the seven bil- 
lion dollar mark. Deposits hit a 
record of $6.3 billion, an increase of 
over $500 million in one year. Net 
for six months was equal to $1.33 
per share on the 24 million shares 
outstanding, as compared to $1.41 
last year on a smaller number of 
shares. 


* Bank stocks not rated. 


Champion Paper B 

Stock yields 5.1% on indicated 
annual dividend of $3 at present 
prices around 59, and has some semi- 
investment attraction. Stockholders 
will vote July 25 to split the stock 
2-for-1. A new record for sales, 
earnings and production of pulp and 
paper was hung up in the fiscal year 
ended March 31. Dollar volume 
jumped 25 per cent to $106.4 million 
while net income rose to $9.20 a 
share from the $7.55 reported in the 
1950 fiscal year. Paper output was 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


15 per cent above the previous peak 
set in fiscal 1948 and pulp production 
increased to around ten per cent over 
fiscal 1950. Adoption of “‘lifo” re- 
duced income 54 cents a share while 
taxes more than doubled to $11.8 
million from,$5.2 million a year ago. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific C+ 
Status continues to tmprove but 
stock (now at 49) still remains dis- 
tinctly speculative. (Pays 75c qu.) 
Net income for the first six months 
of 1951 is expected to approximate 
$4.43 a ‘common share, as against 
$3.45 a share in the first half of 1950. 
Following recent delivery of 25 diesel 
locomotives, passenger service is now 
100 per cent dieselized and only a 
few steam engines are left on freight 
lines. Over $23 million worth of new 
freight cars will arrive in the next 
few months, including 330 flat cars 
and 3,350 box cars. No further 
orders are expected to be placed in 
the near future, but ten passenger 
coaches—which were part of Gen- 
eral Electric’s touring train—will be 
delivered to the road in August. 


Delaware Power & Light B 

Priced at 22 to yield 5.4%, stock 
has attraction for income and also 
offers some growth prospects. (Pays 
$1.20 an.) Sales of electricity and 
gas continue to show gains and esti- 
mates place net in the first half of 
1951 at 95 cents a share as against 92 
cents a share in the corresponding 
period of 1950. Prospects for further 
sales gains are promising as residen- 
tial construction in the Wilmington 
area continues quite active. To meet 
the increased demands, company has 
blueprinted a $60 million construc- 
tion program to cover the 1951-55 
period, with expenditures this year 
alone estimated at $15 million. How- 
ever, no new long term financing is 
anticipated for the remainder of 1951. 
(Also FW, Oct. 11.) 
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General Telephone B+ 
Selling at 28 to yield 7.1%, stock 
has merit for income and gradual 
appreciation. (Pays $2 an.) Com- 
pany recently filed a_ registration 
statement with SEC covering 300,- 
000 shares of additional common 
stock, public sale of which will raise 
some $8 million. Proceeds will be 
used to make additional investments 
in subsidiaries and assist latter with 
their 1951 construction programs. 
Associated Telephone, largest subsi- 
diary in the system, has received a 
rate increase (effective July 21) 
which will add about $4.75 million to 
annual revenues. (Also FW, Jan. 
10.) 
Holly Sugar C+ 
Record sales reflect improved near 
term outlook but weather and indus- 
try uncertainties necessitate specula- 
tive rating. Recent price 19. (Pays $1 
an.) In the fiscal year ended March 
31, company realized net income of 
$2.1 million on record sales of $47.9 
million. Per share earnings are esti- 
mated at $3.70 as against $3.00 in 
1950. However, a wet, rainy winter 
has caused a reduction in beet sugar 
content and farmers in the San 
Joaquin and Imperial Valleys of Cali- 
fornia are turning more of their 
acreage to cotton, castor bean, and 
similar crops. Company has drilled 
three new oil wells, two of which are 


now producing and investigations are’ 


under way for suspected gas and 
distillate reserves under company 


property. 


Household Finance Ate 

In view of the company’s excellent 
long-term record, good earnings out- 
look and favorable yield of 6.2%, 
these shares merit investment consid- 
eration; price, 36. (Pays $2.40 an.) 
Gross income continued to mount in 
the second quarter but the sharp rise 
in both U. S. and Canadian income 
taxes will continue to hold earnings 
in check. Despite credit restrictions, 
outstanding loans continued to in- 
crease and were 14 per cent higher 
on March 31 than a year earlier. Un- 
less an all-out war develops the high 
level of employment is expected to 
continue the heavy demand for con- 
sumer credit. Full 1951 earnings will 
probably be about $4 a share, which 
would compare with the $4.09 in 
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1950. Maintenance of the conserva- 
tive 60-cent quarterly dividend rate 
seems assured. 


Norfolk & Western | A 

Attractive for income, shares yield 
6.7% at 45 and represent one of the 
better grade rail issues. (Pays $3 
an.) Earnings of $2.25 per share 
are expected for the first half of 1951 
as compared with $1.90 for the first 
six months of 1950, enough to cover 
dividend requirements through Sep- 
tember 30. The carrier_is continu- 
ing its heavy maintenance program 
which has kept bad order equipment 
to a minimum and only 900 cars are 
awaiting repair now as opposed to 
1,900 at this same time last year. 
Coal loadings, the biggest single fac- 
tor in the road’s earnings, are con- 
tinuing at the rate of about 10 per 
cent above last year, and increasing 
activity in the steel industry should 


help to maintain the present rate. 
(Also FW, June 6.) 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 

Stock is liberally priced at 66, and 
yields only 2.4% based on an indi- 
cated annual rate of $1.60. Company 
is expected to set new sales and earn- 
ings records in the first six months 
of the present year. With new pro- 
duction facilities planned to increase 
capacity by 23 per cent, Pennsalt 
probably will increase tonnage fur 
ther in the final six months. New 
orders are running ahead of produc- 
tion in most lines and nearly all plants 
are working at capacity. Only a small 
portion of output in the initial half 
was for the defense program and al- 
though sales for this effort are now 
expected to pick up in the last six 
months, a truce or peace in Korea 
would not seriously affect operations. 


(Also FW, Jan. 17.) 


Standard Oil (Ohio) B 

Stock is improving in position, but 
remains semi- speculative; recent 
price 35, yield 5.7%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Company recently acquired rights on 
extensive Canadian oil and gas acre- 
age through a “farm-out” agreement 
for exploration and drilling on 2.4 
million acres in Saskatchewan. The 
agreement covers a part of 8.4 million 
acres of government land and 1.5 
million acres of leased land on which 
a subsidiary is now the operator for 


_ the exploration work. 


a joint venture group consisting of 
itself and six other companies. Com- 
pany will assume all expenses of 
operating and drilling and have full 
rights to all production on half the 
acreage on which it actually will do 
(Also FW, 
Sept. 27.) 


Thompson Products B 

Stock is typical business cycle is- 
sue; recent price, 37. (Pays $2 an.) 
Volume for the first six months is 
estimated at $90 million and earn- 
ings at about $4 a share, but demand 
for company’s aircraft products may 
lift full-year sales to about $200 mil- 
lion compared with an actual vol- 
ume of $123.1 million last year. Or- 
ders for replacement parts are hold- 
ing fairly well although they are run- 
ning only 18 per cent ahead of a year 
ago aS against a 38 per cent gain 
earlier this year. The reduction in 
the number and size of these orders 
is traced to overbuying by jobbers 
and hesitancy based on anticipated 
price roll-backs. 


U. S. Smelting C+ 

Stock is speculative but outlook 
has improved ; recent price, 52. (Pd. 
75c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 75c.) 
With better lead and zine prices and 
no strike or fire such as adversely 
affected operations a year ago, earn- 
ings for the full year of 1951 are 
expected to better by far the operat- 
ing level of 1950. Net in the first five 
months of 1951 equaled $1.17 per 
share vs. a deficit in the 1950 period. 


Western Pacific C+ 

Despite substantial current earn- 
ings, the common stock remains spec- 
ulative; recent price, 48. (Pays $3 
an.) Although net income for May 
was 50 per cent below the like month 
in 1950, earnings for the first five 
months rose to $3.21 a common share 
as against $2.07 in the similar period 
last year on a smaller number of 
shares outstanding. Revenues are 
running almost 15 per cent higher 
than last year but this is more than 
offset by increased maintenance costs 
and higher wages. War shipments to: 
the West Coast are expected to con- 
tinue at a satisfactory level regardless 
of Korean developments, and full 


year earnings are expected to approx- 
imate 1950’s $10.51 per share. 
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Trade Boom No Help 
To Candy Makers 


First quarter sales improved but net was sharply 


reduced by higher costs of materials and handling. 


Labor costs less important for chewing gum makers 


high level of disposable in- 

come ordinarily means good 
business for the nation’s candy mak- 
ers. More ready cash in consumer 
pockets —in effect buying power — 
quickens the demand for semi-luxury 
goods. It is not unusual for the head 
of a family to take a pound or two 
home at the end of the week; since 
the end of World War II, sales per 
capita have ranged between 17.3 and 
18.2 pounds compared with an aver- 
age of less than 16 pounds in the 
1936-40 period. Large disposable 


income in 1947 and 1948 brought . 


successive new records in dollar sales 
to the industry, and following a dip 
in 1949 sales of all confectionery and 
chocolate manufacturers rose seven 
per cent last year, although falling 
short of the 1948 peak of slightly 
more than $1 billion. 

Dollars sales were lifted again dur- 
ing the March quarter of this year 
when disposable income rose to a 
new high annual rate of $215 billion 
against $201 billion in the similar 
quarter last year. If it were merely 
a matter of dollar volume the candy 
makers would be assured of prosper- 
ous times, but the fact is that net 
results were off sharply and little im- 
provement is foreseen for the imme- 
diate future. 


"Changes" for Fall 


Reason for the relatively poor 
showing was higher costs of materials 
and handling, including packaging 
and transportation. Prices for unit 
bar goods such as Hershey chocolate 
bars and Life Savers were unchanged, 
the standard rate of a nickel a bar 
being maintained while bar sizes were 
not reduced as much as cost condi- 
tions would actually warrant. An 
outstanding example is the five-cent 
Hershey almond bar, weight 7-8ths 
ounce, two of which weigh a quar- 
ter of an ounce more than the dime 
1%-ounce size. (Still available at 
10 


newstands is a five-cent almond bar 
in a one-ounce size compared with 
15gth ounce for the 10-cent size.) 
Since Hershey’s net before taxes, in 
the three months ended March 31, 
was down 31 per cent from the year- 
earlier figure although dollar reve- 
nues showed a gain of 19 per cent, 
the question has been raised if the 
company has been making any profit 
on its nickel bars, which comprise 
the largest part of its volume by far. 
Further reductions in the five-cent 
size would mean large costs for new 
molds, but the company may be at- 
tempting it since “new changes and 
preparations,’ according to a Her- 
shey spokesman, “are under way for 
the fall.” A 12 per cent decline in 
1950 net income is ascribed to adop- 
tion of the Lifo method of valuing 
cocoa bean inventories, as well as to 
higher taxes. 


Costs Advancing 


‘Sugar prices, which normally ac- 
count for 40 per cent of the raw ma- 
terials used in candy manufacture, 
show no signs of weakening, having 
advanced to 8.75 cents per pound in 
June from 8.5 cents in May and 8.25 
cents in January through April, an 
average of better than 8.37 cents a 
pound for the first six months vs. 
7.79 cents one year earlier. And last 
January, the ceiling price for raw 
cocoa beans on the New York Cocoa 
Exchange was set at 3834 cents per 
pound vs. an average of about 32 


The Listed Candy 


7-——Sales——_, 


cents for all 1950. Labor expense, 
which represents about 13 per cent 
of the value of candy produced or 
somewhat more than in chewing gum 
operations, has also been advancing 
while packaging costs are up 35 to 
40 per cent. 

Hershey of course occupies a dom- 
inant position in the candy bar indus- 
try, accounting for about half the 
chocolate bars produced in this coun- 
try, and it has the lowest sales cost 
by far of any company in the busi- 
ness. Its position is such that only 
an extremely small portion of its sales 
dollar goes for advertising. Sweets 
Company of America, on the other 
hand, is a comparatively small manu- 
facturer which has to contend with 
strong competition. Although Sweets 
has been an aggressive advertiser in 
former years, the new company man- 
agement has cut such expenditures so 
it is possible therefore that sales may 
suffer on this account. Life Savers, 
which did a record volume last year 
with net increasing 34 per cent on 
wider margins, will probably be held 
to a lesser net figure in 1951 owing 
to heavier taxes as well as higher 
sugar costs. 


Chewing Gum Makers 


The chewing gum makers by and 
large have a better record in respect 
to stability. Labor costs comprise 
only about nine per cent of dollar 
volume, and the industry is less 
vulnerable to depression influences. 
American Chicle and William Wrig- 
ley Jr. are of investment grade, and 
Life Savers is rated as highly since 
its operating margins have always 
been wide and it has been less 
affected than other candy makers by 
fluctuations in ingredient costs. Al- 
though at recent levels around 40 
Hershey has been selling not far from 
the year’s low, the stock nevertheless 
can hardly be regarded as being on 
the bargain counter. 


and Gum Manufacturers 


-——Earned Per Share——, 





(Millions) -—Annual—,_—_--3 Months—, -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
American Chicle ..... $34.4 $35.1 $3.31 $3.70 $0.84 $0.84 $2.50 $1.25 41 
Hershey Chocolate ... 142.2 148.9 6.22 5.46 1.83 0.92 2.87% 1.00 40 
Life Savers ......... 15.1 16.5 2.95 3.87 0.70 0.60 2.70 0.80 36 
Sweets Co. of Amer... 7.7 9.0 2.55 2.69 0.40 0.28 1.25 0.75 10 
Wrigley (Wm.) ..... 685 722 . 630 G11 170.127. 500 . 325:..95 





*Paid or declared to July 11. 
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Diversification Aids 


Fertilizer Industry 


Results of agricultural chemical companies in fiscal 


years just ended will compare favorably with 


year-earlier reports despite the impact of higher taxes 


ertilizer consumption in the 
‘United States has increased in 
every year since 1939, rising to ap- 
proximately 20 million tons in the 
crop year ended last June 30 com- 
pared with 18.3 million tons a year 
earlier. The latest figure compares 
with average annual consumption of 
about 7.5 million tons in 1935-1939 
and represents a gain of over 50 per 
cent since the end of World War II. 
Despite these gains, however, agron- 
omists point out that the plant food 
returned to the soil is only a small 
proportion of that removed by har- 
vested crops. Accordingly, some of 
these authorities believe that farmers 
could profitably use three times as 
much fertilizer as is utilized now. 
Historically, fertilizer sales corre- 
late in large measure with the trend 
of farm income and in prewar years 
the record of the industry left much 
to be desired from an investment 
standpoint. Davison Chemical and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical for ex- 
ample went through the reorganiza- 
tion wringer and stockholders of the 
latter company have still to receive a 
dividend in the 26 years that have 
elapsed since it was reorganized. But 
today’ the Government seems irre- 
vocably committed to the financial aid 
of the farmer and as long as the:latter 
remains prosperous the agricultural 
chemical producers should continue 
to do well. Heavy demand for food is 
implicit in the current level of con- 
sumer income and farmers are not 
unaware that each dollar invested in 
plant food brings back more than 
four dollars in higher production. 
While the prosperity of the farmer 
has been the major factor in the im- 
proved: earnings of the fertilizer 
makers in recent years, the industry 
has achieved a notable measure of 
success in diversifying output so that 
it is no longer exclusively dependent 
on agricultural sales. A good case in 
point is Davison Chemical which in 
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the 1950 fiscal year derived 36 per 
cent of sales from mixed fertilizer and 
23 per cent from superphosphates 
and phosphate rock; the balance of 
41 per cent came from industrial 
chemicals which provided a mere 11 
per cent of Davison’s volume in 1937. 
Even more significant is the fact that 
industrial chemicals such as sulphuric 
acid and synthetic cracking catalysts 
for petroleum refining furnished 47 
per cent of the company’s profits in 
the 1949-1950 period, or just over 
twice the net produced by the fer- 
tilizer division. 

American Agricultural Chemical is 
the top ranking issue in the group 
from a quality standpoint and is also 
the most liberal dividend payer, re- 
flecting its streamlined capital struc- 
ture consisting solely of common 
stock. This organization has obtained 
akout 60 per cent of volume from 


fertilizer and 40 per cent from a 
diversified line of chemicals in recent 
years. Although at the other end of 
the scale on a quality basis, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical has an interesting 
sideline with Vicara, a wool-like 
fiber derived from corn zein. Due to 
limited raw material supplies, pro- 
duction of Vicara was recently at the 
rate of only five million pounds a 
year. But at $1 a pound this synthetic 
offers an appreciable saving over 
wool. Unfortunately, Virginia-Caro- 
lina’s common stock is in a decidedly 
marginal position because of the $15.7 
million ($73.50 per share) of divi- 
dend arrears on the six per cent 
preferred issue (of which 20 per cent 
is owned by Allied Chemical & Dye). 

International Minerals & Chemical, 
now the number one company in the 
industry in point of sales volume, ob- 
tains 52 per cent of sales from the 
plant food division, 23 per cent from 
phosphates, 15 per cent from potash 
and ten per cent from amino prod- 
ucts. International entered the amino 
field in 1942 and is now one of the 
largest manufacturers of these prod- 
‘ucts. The company’s most important 
amino product is mono-sodium gluta- 
mate, sold under the trade name 
Ac’cent to food processing industries 
such as soup making, and also for 
household use. Another amino prod- 
uct, glutamic acid, is believed to have 
good possibilities as a source of phar- 
maceutical materials and company re- 
search is now pointed in that direc- 
tion. In this connection, it should be 
noted that although research expendi- 
tures of the fertilizer producers are 
smaller in relation to sales than gen- 
eral line chemical companies, they are 
by no means insignificant. 

Most leading fertilizer makers own 
their own phosphate deposits but Inter- 
national Minerals—thenation’s largest 


producer of phosphate rock—requires 
Please turn to page 26 


Leading Participants in the Fertilizer Field 


c— Salese—, — 
(Millions) 


Years 


-~Earned Per Share———,_ * Indic. 
--Annual -—lInterim——, Divi- Recent 


Ended 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price 


Amer. Agric. Chem... . June 30 
Am. Potash & Ch. “B”. Dec. 31 13.7 
Davison Chemical..... June 30 8937.4 
Int. Minerals & Chem..June30 53.4 


$46.5 $44.4 $6.73 $6.11 a$3.18 a$3.66 b$4.50 60 
17.1 286 4.34 
35.0 4.43 4.20 
58.4 3.18 3.40 


c0.90 
a2.17 


e112 2.00 35 
a2.76 1.50 38 
E3.00 1.60 32 


Tennessee Corp........ Dec. 31 39.2 43.2 3.26 4.59 2.00 33 


Va.-Carolina Chem.....June30 59.7 55.2 4.88 3.53 





al.08 a3.62 Nil 12 


* 1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—Nine months ended on or about March 31. 
b—Includes $1.50 extra paid in 1950. c—Three months ended March 31. E-—-Estimated 1950-1951 


fiscal year earnings. 
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Must The cease-fire pro- 
Watch posal in Korea 
Our Step which has _ resulted 


in the formal truce 
talks now under way between United 
Nations and Communist representa- 
tives is only the first step toward real 
peace. While it is a sign of willing- 
ness to terminate the year-old war, it 
was not made without manifestations 
of continued belligerence. Although 
backing the Korea truce plan, Peiping 
would not forfeit an opportunity to 
restate its old charge that the United 
States has been the aggressor in 
Korea. In its opinion we are willing 
to discuss a truce only because United 
Nations forces had failed in their mis- 
sion. This, of course, is reason 
enough to cast a spell of uncertainty 
over the outcome of the current talks. 

Although these words may repre- 
sent a face-saving maneuver on the 
part of the Chinese Communists, we 
can take nothing for granted where 
they are involved. Any optimism on 
our part resulting from the Kaesong 
talks must be tempered with the 
stern reality that we are dealing with 
those who would just as readily break 
as enter an agreement. Hence we 
will be obliged to suspect every move 
until we can be absolutely certain the 
avowed intentions of the Chinese 
Communists and the North Koreans 
are true. 

We cannot afford to permit a 
false truce which will merely provide 
the enemy the time to build up its 
armament and regroup its manpower 
for aggression at a more opportune 
moment. 

We face a momentous decision. 
While people everywhere are most 
anxious for enduring peace at least 
in the Orient if not throughout the 
world for the present, our Govern- 
ment and the United Nations must 
see to it that there are no loopholes 


in the peace arrangements. We are: 


dealing with men who haven’t kept 
their promises in the past, so we must 
watch our step. 
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“We Timely in its appear- 
Stand ance, a statement 
United" unanimously = ap- 


proved by the two 
Senate committees which investigated 
General Douglas MacArthur’s dis- 
missal and our policies in the Far 
East forcefully spells out to the world 
that American division of opinion as 
to our conduct in world affairs does 
not detract from the fact that “we 
stand united in readiness to defend 
ourselves and to cooperate with like- 
minded peoples against whatever 
forces may threaten world peace or 
our freedoms.” 

This in itself should be sufficient 
warning to those who might secretly 
contemplate aggression that in so do- 
ing they invite the resistance of a 
mighty nation with vast resources, 
unusual initiative, innate courage and 
tremendous productive facilities—a 
nation that can bring about victory 
despite the most difficult odds. 

Made public just prior to the na- 
tion’s 175th birthday, this statement 
rings of another Declaration of In- 
dependence and should not go un- 
heeded. It sounded a vastly impor- 
tant message to the Communist world: 

“Tf those who threaten us take only 
a tyrant’s lesson from differences 
among free men and mistake the 
temper of our people, they can plunge 
the world into war. But it would be 
a war they could never win and 
which would bring them to ultimate 
destruction.” 

Napoleon, World War I’s Em- 
peror William II of Germany and 
Hitler each threatened freedom, and 
each was ignobly defeated. These les- 
sons from history should not be lost 
on Joseph Stalin. 
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America stands united. Its people 
love their freedom and they are whole- 
heartedly prepared to defend it to the 
last ditch. 


Nation's Reporting a $3.5 bil- 
Budget lion excess of re- 

ceipts over expendi- 
Surplus tures, the Federal 
Government recorded its second 


largest budget surplus in its history 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. In 
so doing, it furnished another strik- 
ing example of miscalculation on the 
part of President Truman, who only 
last January had forecast a deficit 
for 1950-51 amounting to almost as 
much as the surplus. 

To err may be human, but with 
the President it’s a habit. In all fair- 
ness, however, he cannot be blamed 
entirely for missing the mark. Much 
of the responsibility must be placed 
upon the shoulders of his close ad- 
visors who have become so addicted 
to the habit of spending billions of 
dollars they don’t have that they can- 
not visualize anything else for the 
Treasury but large deficits. 

The significance of this huge sur- 
plus is the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can carry on its. business 
without going into the red ink year 
after year. But in order to repeat this 
performance it will be necessary for 
Harry Truman e¢ al to cultivate a 
habit of economy in the matter of 
spending the taxpayer’s money. Un- 
fortunately, the Administration ap- 
pears to consider the taxpayer more 
like a guinea hen which can _ be 
plucked and plucked until there are 
no feathers left. 

When a policy of high Government 
spending prevails too long, however, 
eventually there must be a taxpayers’ 
revolt. More than likely, from the 
straws currently in the wind, this will 
take place during the 1952 elections 
when the people of the nation will 
have an opportunity to air their 
grievances by the manner in which 
they cast their votes. 
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Distillers’ Earnings 


Have Been Rising © 


Interim results have been better than a year ago, thanks 


to increasing diversification, among other factors. Shares 


afford good yields and qualify as a businessman's investment 


Game at just about their lowest 
prices for the year, the distilling 
shares suggest anything but the fact 
that sales volume thus far this year 
has been very satisfactory and that 
interim earnings so far as reported, 
for periods ranging up to nine 
months, are running well ahead of 
corresponding periods in preceding 
years. 

There is one exception marketwise 
—National Distillers, which is selling 
around its ten-year high, largely in 
reflection of its recent acquisition of 
United States Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., which has widened National’s 
already substantial interest in the 
chemical industry. 

As a matter of fact, but to a vary- 
ing extent, diversification is responsi- 
ble for much of the general improve- 
ment in earnings shown by the prin- 
cipal distilling companies. While the 
rise m beverage prices put into effect 
last November naturally widened 
profit margins materially at the out- 
set, rising costs elsewhere in labor, 
containers and transportation, with 
no saving in grain costs, have gradu- 
ally canceled most of this benefit. 


Mainly Stocking-up 


Unit sales have increased but this 
is only partly because of rising con- 
sumer incomes, normally the cause of 
broader demand. Mainly the buying 
has been of a stocking-up character, 
stemming from the impending in- 
crease of $1.50 a gallon in the Fed- 
eral excise tax. Originally the Ad- 
ministration sought a $3 increase to 
$12 a gallon, but reluctantly accepted 
the 50 per cent slash. by the Lower 
House and the measure is now before 
the Senate. 

A letdown in consumer buying 
may be expected immediately follow- 
ing the effective date of the increase, 
but the experience of the past sug- 
gests that such a recession will be 
of short duration. The consumer also 
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is paying an average state tax of 
$1.48 a gallon. Thirty states and the 
National Capital have excise imposts 
ranging from 75 cents a gallon, in 
South Dakota and the District of 
Columbia, to $2.50 a gallon in North 
Dakota and Arkansas. 

Two "Dry" States 

Incidentally, two states, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, are still “dry”; but 
with the national Administration and 
the States themselves crying loudly 
for more and more tax money, fur- 
ther extension of dry territory is un- 
likely, except in small rural areas. 
Last year the $9 a gallon Federal tax 
brought more than $2.22 billion into 
the National Treasury, and $10.50 a 
gallon is counted upon to raise more 
than $2.60 billion a year in tax funds. 
But the old fable about a goose and a 
golden egg appears to have applica- 
tion to the situation. 

National Distillers’ purchase of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals was not 
unexpected. For two years National 
has had as its goal a 70-30 ratio of 
alcoholic output to chemical produc- 
tion, and has been increasing its out- 
put of toiletries, cosmetics, vitamin 
concentrates, anti-freeze, resins and 
plasticisers. Its $10 million plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has been in full 
operation since January, turning out 
metallic sodium chlorine. In Febru- 
ary National bought Air Reduction’s 


25 per cent interest in U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, and on June 6, stock- 
holders of each company approved a 
merger on the basis of two shares of 
National for one of U. S. Now, 
National and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line are understood to be rounding 
cut plans for a jointly-owned plant 
to produce petro-chemicals from na- 
tural gas. 

Probably the greatest strides in 
diversification have been made by 
Schenley Industries, whose objective 
is a 50 per cent non-beverage output. 
Schenley has been turning out anti- 
biotics and proprietary drugs since 
1944, and with the pharmaceutical 
field well covered is now planning 
production of ethical drugs. Recently 
it completed an exchange arrange- 
ment with the Bayer Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory of Germany, under which 
it is introducing here a synthetic sub- 
stitute for blood plasma. 


Diversification Catches On 


Publicker is another of the bever- 
age manufacturers which is steadily 
extending its interest in other fields. 
Its beverage output is confined to 
whiskies and gin. Non-beverage items 
include a wide range of pharmaceuti- 
cals, industrial alcohol, dry ice, vita- 
min concentrates, solvents and anti- 
freeze compounds. Publicker also 
operates a small fleet of tankers and 
owns an inactive butadiene plant. 

Distillers Corporation - Seagrams, 
which specializes in three brands of 
blended whiskies and the distribution 
of imported gins, confines its chemi- 
cal products to toiletries and deodo- 
rants. Brown-Forman, specializing 
in bourbon whiskies, is another 
which has yet to expand into other 
fields. Hiram Walker is one of the 
largest producers of industrial alcohol 
in Canada, most of its whiskey distil- 
ling being done in this country. All 


Leaders in the Distilling Industry 


7——Sales—, 


Years (Millions) 


Ended 1949 
American Distilling ...Sept. 30 
Brown-Forman 
Dist. Corp.-Seagrams..July 31 
National Distillers ....Dec. 31 
Publicker Industries... Dec. 31 
Schenley Industries....Aug. 31 


Walker (H.) G. & W.. Aug. 31 


1950 i949 1950 1950 1951 
$56.1 $64.3 $3.45 $4.71 
coaenk April 30 b45.7 b69.9 b4.64 b7.07 c c 0.60 19 
726.9 677.9 3.96 4.77 £3.66 
362.4 398.7 3.03 3.45 
110.6 162.1 0.34 2.74 
461.9 504.2 539 847 £454 £468 1.50 34 
294.1 343.1 8.19 9.68 £6.98 16.43 


Earned Per Share———, Divi- 
-Annual—, 7——Interim——, dends Recent 
#1951 Price 


a$1.81 a$3.18 $1.50 45 





£4.35 g0.60 25 
h1.09 1.50 32 
h0.68 k 19 


h0.64 
h0.17 


g2.25 47 


*Paid or declared to July 11. a—Six months. b—Year ended April 30 of following year. c—Makes 
no interim reports. f—Nine months. g—In Canadian funds, subject to 15% non-resident tax. h—Three 


months. k—Paid 2%% in stock. 
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distillers, of course, produce cattle 
feeds as a side line, and package and 
distribute their own brands, but this 
hardly comes under the definition of 
diversification. 

Prices of distillers’ shares have 
ignored the favorable trend of earn- 
ings and prospects for their continu- 
ance, probably because of fears that 
the Defense program will lead to re- 
strictions on the industry’s use of 


grains. Actually beverage distillers 
use less than one per cent of the 


country’s grain output and we face no 


grain shortage. But so far as sales 
are concerned, stocks are ample. 
Supplies on hand at the end of April 
last year totaled 630.7 million gal- 
lons; on March 31 last, the latest 
reported, stocks totaled 720.7 million 
gallons. Currently they are estimated 
around 750 million gallons. 


Profits Comeback for the Hotel Industry 


Mid-1930s saw most large companies run by trustees. 
Recapitalizations put many on a sound basis and substan- 


tial earnings have resulted although shares are speculative 


Hse mortgaged in the mid- 
1930s, the hotel industry came 
out of the depression with approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of its indebtedness 
knocked off through bankruptcy and 
reorganization and it has been able 
to return a profit in most years since 
while modernizing its plant and re- 
ducing debt still further. The indus- 
try is no longer over-built, and the 
percentage of occupancy for the last 
eight years has been consistently over 
80 per cent, rising to a high of 93 
per cent in 1946. 

Like the transportation industry, 
the hotel business is largely depen- 
dent on the level of national income 
and industrial production in main- 
taining good profits. From 1944 to 
1946 the record level of hotel occu- 
pancy led business activity gains, but 
it since has lagged slightly owing in 
part to more widespread use of auto- 
mobile transportation which has been 
packing highway motor courts and 
motels. A downward trend in room 
occupancy and sales which began in 
1947 was not checked until April 
1950, but the reversal failed to stick. 
Room occupancy was down again in 
September, November and Decem- 
ber, and in the first three months of 
this year. 


On Sounder Basis 


While dollar sales have continued 
to rise because of higher room rents 
and increased food and liquor prices, 
higher expenses combined with the 
‘decline in occupancy rates brought 
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lower profits for the first three 
months of this year. Taxes, of 
course, were also up. The industry 
as a whole nevertheless is on a much 
sounder basis than it was a decade 
ago and in the decade before that. 
High rate of business travel which 
is the concomitant of high industrial 
production is indicated for at least 
several years ahead. In New York 
City, hotel patronage recently has 
begun to pick up owing to the fact 
that manufacturers’ exhibits, post- 
poned until price schedules had been 
fixed by Government authority, are 
being shown somewhat later than 
usual, and thus the normal early in- 
flux of buyers was somewhat delayed. 
Hotel room rentals in various large 
cities, meanwhile, have advanced four 
to 16 per cent over year-earlier levels. 
Except in Florida and a few cities 
like Washington D.C., Houston and 
Los Angeles, practically no new hotel 
structures have been built for nearly 
20 years. That fact together with an 
increase of around 30 million popu- 








Because the industry is vulnerable 
to cyclical variations in the national 
economy, businessmen, for whose 
portfolios the better distilling shares 
are adapted, are justified in expect- 
ing reasonably generous returns. 
Currently, the shares of Distillers 
Corporation - Seagrams, National, 
Schenley and Hiram Walker appear 
to be the better situated issues in 
the group. 


lation has naturally helped the situa- 
tion as a long-term influence on the 
occupancy rate. Not only have fi- 
nances improved, but new financing, 
when undertaken, has been on a 
much sounder basis than in the mid- 
1920s. 
Expansion by Acquisition 

Among the larger chains, only 
Hotels Statler has increased its phy- 
sical plant through important new 
building in recent years. The new 
Statler Hotel in Washington which 
opened in 1943 will be followed by 
the Los Angeles Statler, to be opened 
next year, and sites for additional 
construction have been acquired in 
Hartford, Conn., and Dallas, Texas. 
Entering the field in New York, 
Statler in 1948 acquired the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, a_ well - preserved 
landmark just across the street from 
Pennsylvania Station. Expansion by 
other leading chains has been mostly 
through acquisitions, notably the pur- 
chase of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, the Mayflower in Washington, 
and the Jefferson in St. Louis by Hil- 
ton Hotels. Newly constructed by 
Hilton is the Caribe Hilton in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Sheraton and 

Please turn to page 27 


Leading Hotel Issues 


7~Revenues— 
(Millions) 


7-———Earned Per Share———, 
-—Annual—, 3 


Months-—, -Dividends—, Recent 


1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Commodore Hotel..... $10.1 $10.2 $0.97 $1.04 N.R. N.R. $0.70 $0.37% 7 
Hilton Hotels......... 42.1 45.5 2.53 2.56 $0.72 $0.58 1.15 0.60 13 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 18.5 19.9 1.90 2.76 0.72 0.48 None None 14 
Hotels Statler......... 33.8 35.1 3.34 294 N.R.N.R. a1.00 0.50 22 
Knott Hotels.......... 20.5 20.9 2.26 1.64 0.53 0.34 1.30 0.65 12 
Sheraton Corp......... b31.4 b38.3 b2.14 b2.29  €1.67 2.13 0.50 0.45 9 





*Paid or declared to July 11. a—Plus 5% stock. b—Years ended April 30. c—Nine months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Investors will continue for some time to be faced with major 


uncertainties with respect to controls, taxes and a possible 


Korean truce. But long term trend still appears to be upward 


Viewing last December and January in re- 
trospect, the investor's problems appear to have 
been few and puny. Intervention of the Chinese 
Communists in Korea seemed to assure a relatively 
protracted war and therefore a continued high, and 
even rising, level of industrial activity. Higher 
taxes, price controls and material shortages were 
certain to develop, but a reasonable degree of selec- 
tivity in making equity commitments served to 
avoid situations which would be severely affected 
by such developments and stock prices were so low 
in relation to earnings and dividends that there 
was no necessity for a moderate shrinkage in profits 
to be reflected in market quotations. Thus, a fully 
invested policy was clearly warranted. 


Today, the market is beset by many more 
major uncertainties. What will Congress do about 
taxes and price controls, and when? How serious 
will be the effect of rapidly worsening material 
shortages? Most important of all, since it will in 
part determine the answer to the other questions, 
Is there going to be a truce in Korea, and if so, will 
it be followed by an appreciable industrial let- 
down? 


Congress must make up its mind on price 
controls by the end of the month, for it extended 
the expiring Defense Production Act only to that 
date, but the other problems may not be so quickly 
resolved. It will be another two months before 
the new tax bill emerges in final form, and it could 
be as long or longer before the Korean conferees 
reach a settlement—assuming they can reach one 
at all. If Russia is merely stalling in order to 
build up Communist forces while our strength (she 
hopes) is allowed to deteriorate, it is obviously to 
her interest to continue stalling as long as possible. 
In the meantime, supplies of steel, copper, alumi- 
num, lead and zinc likely to be available to strictly 
civilian industries shrink with each new National 
Production Authority action and each prediction 
of its future actions. 
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Investors must resign themselves to living 
with these uncertainties for some time to come. 
And the chances are that when present questions 
are finally answered, others just as urgent and just 
as abstruse will arise to take their place. But this 
is a normal condition; it is most exceptional for 
the investment outlook to be as clearly defined as 
it seemed to be six months ago. And the present 
picture is not actually as cloudy as it appears. 


Peace negotiations, taxes, controls and ma- 
terial shortages may alter the degree and to some 
extent the timing of future economic trends, but 
they will not determine the fundamental nature of 
these trends. That was determined last summer 
in the Kremlin. Now that there is no question 
in any American mind that Russia will crush us 
if she can, we have no choice but to prepare to 
defend ourselves. This involves a high level of 
defense outlays over an indefinite period—not as 
high if fighting stops in Korea as would be the 
case otherwise, but still higher than at present. It 
will continue to require large capital expenditures 
for business expansion. It will require high taxes, 
but Congress is not likely to permit these to cripple 
business. Material shortages will be painful, but 
they will not be universal and barring all-out war 
they should be relatively brief. Price controls, if 
they are continued, will have to be adjusted where 
necessary to provide production incentives. 


Corporation profits are thus apt to be main- 
tained indefinitely at levels not far short of those 
recorded during the first quarter, which were 
higher than any ever witnessed before except in the 
last half of 1950. The actual level of profits, of 
course, is much less important than the attitude 
investors adopt toward them, but there is plenty of 
room for additional optimism in market appraisals. 
Since the 1946 cyclical peak was reached, profits 
have risen 85 per cent, dividends 66 per cent and 
industrial stock prices only 16 per cent. 

Written July 12, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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High Farm Income 

There seems no longer room for doubt that the 
farmer this year will have more spending money 
than ever before. Whether it will buy more than 
in the peak year 1948, when cash income and 
Government payments totaled $30.8 billion, de- 
pends on the general price level. The farmer, how- 
ever, is assured of good income, for if farm com- 
modity prices slide off Uncle Sam will take over 
his crops under the price support program. Either 
way, farm buying will provide strong support to 
sales volumes of a number of industries, particu- 
larly agricultural implement makers and mail order 
concerns. The Government’s crop reports of July 
9 and 10 are evidence enough. 

The third largest corn crop on record, 3.5 bil- 
lion bushels, is indicated, and with good weather 
the outturn may reach the 1948 all-time top of 
3.68 billion bushels. For the eighth successive year 
wheat will top one billion bushels—1.07 billion 
bushels is the forecast—and at its recent rate of 
improvement may approach the 1947 record of 
1.37 billion bushels. The July cotton report is 
limited to the acreage planted. The first crop fore- 
cast will be issued next month, and if the record 
planting of 29.5 million acres then promises the 
same yield per acre as last year, the crop will 
approximate 16.5 million bales — exceeding the 


1949 record by 450,000 bales. 


Inventories at Record 

Business inventories at the end of May set a 
new peak at $69.7 billion (vs. $53.3 billion a year 
earlier), establishing records for both physical 
volume and dollar value. Less than ten per cent 
of the billion-dollar rise from April 30 could be 
attributed to rising prices, according to the Com- 
merce Department. Retailers’ stocks declined only 
$200 million to $19.1 billion during the month, 
the drop being less than seasonal. Wholesalers’ 
inventories, in which a seasonal decline was looked 
for, rose $100 million to $11.8 billion. Manufac- 
turers’ stocks at the month-end were up $1.1 bil- 
lion to $38.8 billion, a normal rise for May. 


Freight Car Backlogs Dip 


Virtually attaining the 10,000-a-month freight 
car construction goal in May and in June, the car 
builders were probably satisfied to see their record 
backlogs dip slightly. Delivery of 19,418 new cars 
during the two-month period compared with orders 
for 11,712. But the number on order at July 1 
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totaled 147,725, enough to keep the industry busy 
for the rest of this year and most of next even if 
no new orders are received. Just as the construc- 
tion objective was substantially reached, however, 
curtailments in steel allocations and deliveries for 
the third quarter were announced. Unless alloca- 
tions are later increased, output will begin to de- 
cline next fall. The July 1 backlog of cars on 
order comprised 102,018 to be constructed by car 
building companies, and 45,707 by railroad shops. 


Calfskin Prices Ease 


Lower prices for calfskins, carrying quotations 
to new post-Korean lows, may well be a harbinger 
of reduction in cattlehide prices to be passed on 
to the shoe manufacturer and retailer. The break 
in calfskin prices followed an extended upward 
move which was partially a result of heavy military 
buying. Despite utilization in military shoes, calf- 
skin inventories in the hands of tanners and mer- 
chants has been growing, and business has been 
similarly quiet for sellers of hides and skins in 
foreign markets. 


Shoe Prices Cut 


‘On the heels of the leather price decline have 
come reductions in wholesale shoe prices ranging 
up to nine per cent, and these in turn are probable 
forerunners of cuts at the retail level. Florsheim, 
Brown and U. S. Shoe were among those that al- 
ready have trimmed their prices, and it is doubt- 
ful whether other manufacturers will be able to 
resist the trend. The price cut is attributed to slow 


civilian sales in recent weeks which resulted in ex- 


cessive inventories and brought on production cut- 


- backs. However, the shoe industry can count on 


per capita consumption of about three pairs of 
shoes a year and this stable demand factor should 
permit another satisfactory year for the better 
situated producers. A seasonal pick-up in sales this 
fall is not unlikely and shoe production this year 
should not be far from the 488 million pairs turned 
out in 1950. 


More Margarine 


Margarine output may reach the billion pound 
level this year, a figure close to three times the 
1935-1939 average. Repeal of Federal taxes on 
colored margarine a year ago, is contributing im- 
portantly to the anticipated ten per cent gain in 
1951 production. Illinois has just repealed a law 
prohibiting the sale of yellow margarine, leaving 
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only nine states remaining which still impose this 
restriction. However, oleo taxes of one kind or 
another still remain in about half the states. Mean- 
while, butter production remains well below pre- 
war levels and has fallen 18 per cent so far this 
year. The possibility of large butter imports at 
prices below the 66-cent support level has only 
temporarily been averted by stop-gap legislation 
continuing import controls for 31 days. Fortun- 
ately, butter is not a major factor in the earnings 
of most of the leading dairy producers, some of 
which also manufacture margarine. 


Freight Rate Increase 


In their appeal for a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates the railroads have told the ICC that 
wage increases since last October have boosted 
their annual costs by $668 million. Higher bills 
for fuel and materials since mid-1949 have added 
an additional $337 million to costs for a combined 
total of over $1 billion. The carriers declare that 
while the roads earned 3.95 per cent on net invest- 
ment in 1950, the rate of return will fall to 2.97 
per cent this year unless freight rates are adjusted. 
(However, aggregate net income for Class I roads 
for the first four months of 1951—latest reported— 
was $147.3 million vs. $94.6 million for the Janu- 
ary-April 1950 period.) The Commission’s deci- 
sion, expected to be handed down within the next 
few weeks, should provide a clue to the future 
course of the rail shares, and perhaps the market 
as a whole. 


Plentiful Building Supplies 

Save for persistent shortages in top grades of 
hardwood flooring, supplies of building materials 
are becoming more plentiful, reflecting fewer hous- 
ing starts and bigger materials output than a year 
ago. Incoming orders for lumber, for instance, at 
the end of June had fallen behind current output 


by around 20 per cent. Demand for plywood, 
which until recently has been scarce, is also begin- 
ning to ease although with two-week vacations sche- 
duled for all the large plywood mills this month 
some inroads into current inventories will be made. 
Production of other key materials has also been 
gaining in recent months, and with only 185,000 
new homes started in April and May vs. 282,500 
a year earlier, some price declines in building sup- 
plies may be imminent. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


General Motors produced 1,287,240 passenger 
cars and 1,611,194 trucks and coaches in the first 
half-year vs. 1,496,892 and 1,805,823 respectively 
in the same 1950 period. 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s subsidiary 
Indiana Bell Telephone has been granted a $5.4 
million annual rate increase. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the first half were $74.5 
million vs. $67.7 million a year ago. 

Bethlehem Steel’s shipbuilding subsidiary has 
received an order for two ocean-going tankers from 
Sinclair Refining Company. 

Firestone Tire’s sales for the six months to April 
30 were $448.3 million vs. $280.3 million in the 
same period a year earlier. 


Other Corporate News 

Brown Shoe will redeem its $3.60 preferred stock 
August 2. 

Anderson, Clayton stockholders will vote August 
15 on an increase in common shares to provide for 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Republic Steel has been authorized by the ICC 
to acquire control of the Nicholson - Universal 
Steamship Co. which operates on the Great Lakes. 

Electric Bond & Share has completed sale of its 
holdings of 2,540,450 shares of National Power & 
Light to Phoenix Industries. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt. 2%s, 1972-67........ a 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 4.40 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.08 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 414s, 1969.... 4.85 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price i Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 129 ’ Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 105 . Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-um... 106 ; Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum , 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings— - Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 
Dow Chemical *2! *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 100 
El Paso Natural Gas... 0.80 ¢l.77 c2.77 28 
General Electric ; Z30° al.26 al.2l 55 
General Foods rk 1.20 32 ge “ae 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 a2.78 a2.49 201 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 2.25 £329 £542 52 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 46 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 20.95 al.01 60 
United Biscuit J 0.80 al.08 al.09 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). c—12 months to April 30. 
f—12 months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

———— Dividends —————_, 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $150 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 ’ 155 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.80 ‘ 46 
Consolidated Edison . 1885 1.69 1.70 z 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 J 36 
Kress (S. H.) 1918 2.60 3.00 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 é 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 d 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.05 1.50 : 33 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 5 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.82 2.00 y 32 
Safeway Stores 1.15 2.40 : 34 
Socony- Vacuum 0.80 1.35 ‘ 31 
Southern Cal. Edison 1910 1.62 2.00 ; 33 
Sterling Drug 1.87 2.50 i 41 
Texas Company 1.35 3.25 . 47 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 |. 3.14 4.00 50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1 3.85 5.00 . 100 
United Fruit 2.35 4.50 68 
1.70 1.85 . 27 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores $3. $2.25 — b$0.57 41 
Bethlehem Steel i b2.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody r J 31 
Columbia Gas System.. ; b0.68 13 
Container Corporation. . / b2.35 
Firestone Tire d : e6.68 e11.70 
Flintkote Company.... 3: d ‘ b1.06 
Freeport Sulphur .... 88 b1.62 
General Amer. Transport , b1.19 
General Motors 6: : b1.58 
Glidden Company .... 2. . el.27. 2.11 
Kennecott Copper .... 5. : b1.45 b2.33 
Mathieson Chemical... 1. . b0.81 b1.08 
Mid-Continent Petrol... ‘ b1.36 b2.37 
Simmons Company .... 3. 4 : See 
Sperry Corporation ... 2: i i eee 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. i b0.94 b1.39 
U. S. Steel . b1.64 b1.62 
West Penn Electric.... 1. 00 b0.70 b0.81 


SSRBESENSSERSIE 


b—First quarter. e—Six months ended April 30, 
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Washington Newsletter 





Congressmen should like general sales tax but feel obliged 


to reject it—Withholding tax on dividends and interest 


aimed at small investors who forget to report such income 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
the general sales tax proposed by the 
NAM almost certainly won’t pass 
you detect a wistful hankering for it 
on the part of Senators and Con- 
gressmen. It’s a way out of present 
troubles, whatever new ones it might 
beget. It would raise money and so 
reduce the increases that otherwise 
would be imposed on personal and 
corporate incomes. But this isn’t the 
main point. 

Congress is engaged in raising ex- 
cises. Discriminatory excises are 
hard to work out; it’s comparable to 
deciding who should be invited to 
and who excluded from a select party 
where several hundred people share 
in making up the list. Only it’s even 
harder than that since you don’t learn 
just how and where you've discrimi- 
nated until the excises have been in 
effect for some months. That’s hard 
on politicians and a general tax looks, 
at first, like a solution. 

But there are too many black 
marks against the tax. For one thing, 
open NAM sponsorship in itself is 
bad. Similarly, there’s a kind of 
standing tradition that payments 
must vary with ability to pay, which 
a general sales tax seems to affront. 
Finally, such a tax is imposed on 
gross and, in contrast with a cor- 
porate income tax, it favors the high 
cost companies—a point, incidentally, 
that in some circumstances would al- 
most insure passage. 


If there were a general levy, al- 
most surely there would be exceptions 
to it. Food would automatically be 
exempt. Good arguments can be made 
for some articles of clothing. No- 
body dreams of taxing housing mate- 
rials. Conceivably, such a tax, if and 
as passed, wouldn’t differ very much 
from the excises now being ground 
out. 
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The proposed withholding tax 
on dividends and interest was in- 
spired hy a powerful bit of statistics. 
Somehow, Treasury collections from 
these sources don’t match the corpo- 
rate payments. There’s no question 
of large stockholders successfully 
cheating: their returns are audited. 
So it’s politely inferred that it’s the 
small investors who forget. The 
House Committee estimated that their 
combined forgetfulness runs over $2 
billion a year. 

The House bill has an ingenious 
simplicity designed to fend off in- 
vestors’ opposition. It can be imag- 
ined how a recipient of checks from, 
say, ten companies would feel if he 
had to get, save and present with- 
holding receipts from each. So, it 
would just be taken for granted that 
if he reports income of say $1,000, 
$200 or 20 per cent would already 
have been paid. He wouldn’t need to 
offer any evidence. The forms would 


@ take care of that. For the companies 


and their paying agents the business 
would probably be more complicated. 


It’s not only receivers of divi- 
dends and interest, according to Gov- 
ernment statisticians, who fail to pay 
up. There’s also a big deficit for farm 
income and for incomes of pro- 
fessionals. But nobody yet has a de- 
vice for introducing withholding taxes 
in either case. If there were such a 


device, it would never pass the farm 
lobbies. 


The head of a large west coast 
advertising agency recently came all 
the way to Washington to see Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder. After his in- 
terview, he told the wire service re- 
porters that the Treasury will con- 
tinue to allow reasonable advertising 
deductions from tax returns. This is 


. a point that, you’d suppose, would 





simply be taken for granted. But the 


agencies had been worried for 
months. 

First, a Senate committee staff re- 
port early this year suggested a tax 
on ads as one new revenue source. 
The suggestion immediately was dis- 
owned. It was pointed out that the 
staff had been assigned to making 
proposals and dragged out this one 
among others. However, various pri- 
vate news services kept harping on 
the idea, scaring the agencies. 

There’s also a solid point. As and 
if more production goes to the mili- 
tary, civilian advertising probably 
won't be allowed as a military pro- 
duction cost. With price controls, 
they would not be admitted as a rea- 
son for higher ceilings. So, they 
might come out of profits. The ques- 
tion naturally was asked, as during 
the war, whether they’d come out of 
profits before or after taxes. 


The Economic Council recently 
published a rather large booklet tell- 
ing New England how to stay rich: 
get more Federal money, for instance. 
New England bankers professed in- 
dignation. The booklet, it must be 
said, has no special status just be- 
cause it’s a Government issue. 


The Administration is trying to 
run a lobby to secure continued price 
control and especially, using the tech- 
nique of the real estate interests, to 
arouse public opinion. But, strange 
as it sounds, it lacks the resources for 
that sort of thing, which the builders 
developed over the years. It lacks, 
for example, influential people in 
each community who can address 
PTA’s, Lions Clubs, etc. 

—Jereme Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

More than just an ordinary auto- 
motive engine oil, Gulfpride H. D. 
(high detergency) does double duty 
by eliminating engine sludge and pre- 
venting rust and corrosion—it’s the 
latest addition to Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion’s Gulfpride family of oils... . 
Freuhauf Trailer Company’s newest 
wrinkle in trailer design is an all- 
steel van with a specially grooved 
steel floor into which nails may be 
driven—holding power of the nailable 
steel floor, which consists of easily 
replaceable sections, is said to be 
greater than that of a wood floor. 
. . . Suggest the winning name for 
the custom-built sports car owned by 
Ted Williams, the Boston Red Sox 
slugger, and you'll become the proud 
possessor of six reserved seats for the 
first two games of the 1951 World 
Series with traveling and living ex- 
penses paid—it’s the jackpot of a 
total of 1,018 prizes in S. C. John- 
son & Son’s Car-Plate-Carnu World 
Series contest (entries must be post- 
marked before September 1). . . 
With vacations in full swing, Nash 
dealers are calling attention to their 
Kardek Car-Top Carriers, flexible 
car-top cargo carriers suitable for 
luggage, boats, etc—they’re particu- 
larly designed for use with the Nash 
Ambassador and Statesman models. 


Chemicals . . . 


Waterproofing product for base- 
ments, bearing the trade name Cop- 
rox iS a mixture of portland cement 
and copper dioxide to which water is 
added for use—once it sets, however, 
it becomes non-soluble in water and 
provides a hard porcelain-like finish 
(in white, green or pink)... . How 
to Prepare Your Plant for Atomic 
Attack, a 32-page booklet, is offered 
free of charge as a public service for 
industrial management by Walter 
Kidde & Company, manufacturer of 
fire extinguishing equipment—sub- 
jects covered in the booklet include 
shelter and building construction, 
plant defense organization and sus- 
tained production planning. 
Pennsylvania Salt 
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Manufacturing 


Company has a new compound, Penn- 
salt SR-4, for descaling forgings 
which is said to save up to 90 per 
cent of ordinary descaling costs—a 
three-step process is involved: (1) 
immerse the forging in a solution of 
the compound for five minutes, (2) 
heat-treat the part, and (3) dip the 
heated forging in water... . Vinylite 
plastic swimming pool cover’ inhibits 
the growth of pool algae, resists 
weathering and mildew, and keeps 
out falling leaves and rubbish—cus- 


pages of infrequently seen photo- 
graphs of former types of farm equip- 
ment... . Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Company is distributing 
through retail stores a black plastic- 
backed waterproof tape which orig- 
inally was intended only for indus- 
trial use—it’s handy for patching a 
leaky rubber hose and similar items 
and can be used in place of friction 
tape. . . . Winter weather tractor 
housing is made of heavy-duty can- 
vas and features a non-shattering 








Portable 
Elevator and 
Stevedore 


A knockdown, air trans- 
portable freight eleva- 
tor and in-plane me- 
chanical stevedore was 
demonstrated last week 
by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation which de- 
veloped the equipment 
in conjunction with 
Weber Aircraft Com- 
pany (formerly Airquip- 
ment Company). Pow- 
ered by the plane's 
own electric system, the 
10 x 10 foot elevator 
can raise 10,000 pounds 
more than twelve feet. 
Its companion piece, 
the Aero-Trusty -con- 
veyor, is a _ sub-floor 
endless chain. running 
the length of the 
plane's cabin. 








tom made according to requirements 
by Krohome Industries, the cover is 
also said to save substantial chlori- 
nation costs since it prevents the 
escape of chlorine when the pool is 
not in use. 


Farm & Home... 

Simply yet dramatically, Land of 
Plenty, a 64-page booklet published 
by the Farm Equipment Institute, 
tells in words and pictures the story 
of the transformation from hand to 
machine operations in American agri- 
culture during the last century—one 
of several good reasons for calling 
attention to this booklet, its many 


windshield made of Vinylite plastic 
sheeting—the manufacturer of this 
item is Fort Dodge Tent & Awning 
Company. . . . Good-by to the need 
for matches for lighting the gas range, 
and adieu to the gas pilot light—lat- 
est innovation for putting a light 
under the potatoes is a push-button 
affair which does its igniting by 
means of an electric glow-coil (ask 
vour local Norge dealer about this). 


Food & Beverages... 

Each week brings news of another 
beverage concentrate, this one for 
making orangeade—currently in the 
test marketing stage, Mission Orange 
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Base in six-ounce cans is the latest 
product of Mission Dry Corporation. 
... The largest grocer of them all, 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, is testing the sale of a 
variety of consumer magazines, pocket 
books and comic books along with its 
usual line of carrots and peas in some 
half a hundred stores scattered across 
the country—while it’s nothing new 
today to find supermarkets handling 
magazines, the fact that this grocery 
chain should stock the publisher’s 
products spells out stiffer competition 
ahead for the familiar corner news- 
stand. .. . Holiday, a new crystalline 
soluble coffee manufactured by a high 
vacuum process perfected by the Na- 
tional Research Corporation, is being 
placed on grocers’ shelves market by 
market now that test marketing has 
indicated “excellent” consumer acce)- 
tance of the product—Boston food 
stores already are stocking the new 
brand, and Washington and New 
York dealers are next on the list... . 
New buffet item sure to make parties 
a success are Festivefranks, a frozen 
food product consisting of one dozen 
cocktail frankfurters wrapped in 
dough—introduced by Festive Franks, 
Inc. . . . Fish, fowl and game 
can be kept fresh without refrigera- 
tion these days with a new product 
developed by Crosby Research Foun- 
dation—it’s called Noe-ice Miracle 
Stay Fresh Spray. 


Office Equipment... 

Latest gummed tape machine dis- 
penses any desired length of tape up- 
on twirling a telephone-type dial— 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company is 
the manufacturer. . . . Dictation ma- 
chine with a foot control should find 
many applications around scientific 
laboratories where workers find it 
necessary to dictate while examining 
slides under a microscope—equipped 
for transcription as well as dictation, 
it’s manufactured by Webster-Chi- 
cago Corporation. . . . Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company is testing 
the various working possibilities for 
a new machine which can dispense 
currency automatically in neat, rolled 
packages—it’s designed to work with 
other Burroughs machines so that, for 
example, it will deliver automatically 
the amount of money computed by a 
teller on his adding machine. 
Dashaplates are a new type of ad- 
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PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


Twenty Year 342% Debentures, Due July 15, 1965 


TENDERS INVITED 


As permitted by the Indenture dated as of July 15, 1945, under which 
the above-described Debentures were issued, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company invites tenders of said Debentures for sale and delivery to it 
on August 29, 1951. Sealed proposals must be addressed to and received at 
the office of C. E. Beachley, Secretary-Treasurer, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Company, 1915 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., before 3:00 
o’clock P.M., EDST, August 15, 1951, and must state the serial numbers of the 
Debentures offered, the principal amount thereof and the selling price. 


All tenders shall be subject to acceptance, rejection or allotment, in 
whole or in part. Notice of acceptance or rejection is expected to be mailed 
on or about August 17, 1951. 4 


Payments of principal and accrued interest to August 29, 1951 for pro- 
posals accepted will be made on August 29, 1951 against delivery at said 
effice of Debentures, together with all interest coupons maturing on and 
after January 15, 1952 attached. Coupons maturing on and prior to July 15, 
1951 should be detached and presented for payment in the usual manner. 
The Debentures so acquired will initially be held in the treasury and not 
currently extinguished. Accordingly, federal transfer taxes (5¢ on each $100 
of face value or fraction thereof) will be deducted from the purchase price. 





PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
By: CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dated: Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16, 1951. 





























Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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dressing machine plate being made announced by W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
from an alloy which combines the Company—your local dealer can fur- 
strength of steel with the ductility of | nish the details since the plan is effec- 
zinc—according to the manufactur- tive immediately. 

er, Dashew Business Machines, Inc., Howard L. Sherman 
these plates can be corrected up to 
ten times in the same place before 
they will wear out. .. . Lucky own- 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 


f Sh f partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
 - eaffer fountain pens and card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 


pencils are promised more service at to the date of the issue in which you are 
lower rates under a new repair policy interested. 
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Business Background 





'Tis true old soldiers never die, neither do they fade away— 


They go into business, as note industry's own general staff 





eciprocity—In war and near- 

war periods, we hear a great 
deal to the effect that the Army drafts 
business men liberally and usually 
intelligently for the service of their 
country. Less is heard of the recipro- 
cating movement of high ranking 
Army men to business. Upon reach- 
ing the age of retirement, the Gen- 
eral — one-star and up — finds open 
sesame into the inner office of in- 
dustry. 


Strategist—Attention was again 
drawn to industry’s respect for 
high ranking soldiery when ViIc- 
TOR EMANUEL, 

president and 

chairman of 

Avco Manufac- 

turing Corpo- 

ration, recently 

announced that 

a great military 

strategist, Lt. 

Gen. ALBERT C. 

W EDEMEYER, 

would join 

Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer Avco in an ex- 

ecutive capacity. General Wedemeyer 

will retire from the Army the end of 

this month at military life’s relatively 

adolescent stage of 54 years. Never- 

theless, the General has 32 years of 

Army experience behind him and is 

recognized as a global military stra- 

tegist par excellence. Before joining 

the Avco team, General Wedemeyer 

will spend August in setting up a 

ground and air tactical warfare study 

program for California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena. 


Independent—Avco’s head, Mr. 


Emanuel, prides himself upon his 
ability to group’ capable executives 
around him. In General Wedemeyer, 
he draws a capable administrator and 
an associate who has the reputation 
of being an independent thinker, a 
good team man and an imaginative 
planner. Football, in his book of 
hobbies, has a place by itself. He did 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





very well for St. Mary’s by siring a 
son who gained All-America fame 
as one of the most elusive backs to 
play on the West Coast. The General 
also indicated by his use of football 
terms to illustrate points in testimony 
before the Senate Committee investi- 
gating General MacArthur’s dismissal 
that he had more than the casual fan’s 
understanding of the gridiron. More 
significantly, he showed also that he 
has exercised his own independent 
judgment on Far Eastern policy and 
he has played no favorites in support- 
ing that judgment. 


Premature — The top figure 
among military men eligible now for 
draft by industry is, of course, Gen- 
eral Douctas MacArtuur. In a 
Florida interview, JAMEs H. Ranp, 
chairman of Remington Rand, Inc., 
and inventor of the Karde.x filing sys- 
tem, said he would like to induce the 
four-star General to join the Rand 
organization. However, reports that 
the General would do so were pre- 
mature. The General apparently con- 
templates making no business connec- 
tion so long as he may be wanted or 
needed for consultation in problems 
concerning the Far East. But once 
ke feels he has fulfilled his duty, it is 
considered not only probable but 
likely he will go into business. A 
sports lover in general and an ardent 
baseball fan in particular, General 
MacArthur may be weighing the de- 
sirability of becoming professional 
baseball’s czar. 


Stature—Generals, it should be 
emphasized, are not put in executive 
offices just because of military bear- 
ing, military honors or even military 
discipline, desirable, though those 
qualities and embellishments may be. 
But, by the nature of their training, 
they necessarily achieve proficiency 
in handling men, and their military 
training includes mastery of at least 
one profession, such as engineering, 
transportation or administration. 


General Lucius D. Cray is an exam- 
ple. His work in Army’s Service of 
Supply during World War II was 
outstanding, and that was simply one 
of a number of contributions he 
made. General Clay was technically 
on a leave of absence from Continen- 
tal Can while serving with CHARLES 
E. WILson in our new national de- 
fense effort, but now is back full time 
with the company as its board chair- 
man and chief executive officer. 
While in Washington he devoted two 
days a week to Continental Can busi- 
ness, a regimen that might tax men 
years younger than the militarily dis- 
ciplined and well conditioned General 
Clay. 


Engineer — Another man who 
has given freely of his time in Wash- 
ington service is now back at his 
regular business job—Brooklyn-born 
Brig. General Wi1tt1am H. Harrt- 
SON, president of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. General Harri- 
son was in the employ some years ago 
of the Bell System. His knowledge in 
the field of communications has been 
a prime management factor in 
IT&T’s complex task of gradually 
converting from a holding company 
interested in foreign telephone com- 
panies to a domestic enterprise en- 
gaged in manufacture as well as ser- 
vice. 


The Boss—Interestingly enough, 
General Harrison’s boss, and the man 
who most heartily welcomed him 
back to full concentration on IT&T 
affairs, is a World War I Signal 
Corps officer—Colonel SosTHENES 
BEHN, chairman of IT&T. Colonel 
Behn served under General Pershing 
and commanded the 332nd Field Sig- 
nal Battalion in the Chateau Thierry, 
San Mihiel and Argonne campaigns 
of 1917-18. 


From Minsk— No military roll 
call of industry would be complete 
without referring to the native of 
Minsk who was brought to this coun- 
try at the age of nine and later rose to 
the chairmanship of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. He is Brigadier 
General Davin Sarnorr. In his 
youth, General Sarnoff served as a 
messenger boy delivering cablegrams, 
as a wireless operator on the good 
ship Beothic, became an electrical en- 
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gineer by overtime study and then on 
up to his present high station. 


General Staff — The foregoing 
names comprise an incomplete list of 
military men in business life. But it 
suffices to show that industry, quite 
as well as Washington, could recruit 
its own General Staff with men of 
conspicuous abilities. In industrial 
or military life, generals by and large 
are inter-changeable; they serve in 
either capacity well. 


Commodity Prices 





Concluded from page 3 


an early peace is concluded in Korea, 
an increasing share of total output 
will consist of military items, and 
civilian goods production will be re- 
duced well below recent levels. Tight- 
er curbs on use of steel, copper and 
aluminum went into effect the first of 
this month ; zinc has just been placed 
under complete allocation and lead is 
expected to follow shortly. Our ex- 
port surplus expanded in April and 
will probably remain at least as large 
over the next few months. 

In line with official Administration 
policy, the Federal Reserve Board is 
opposed to any softening of its con- 
trols over consumer and _ housing 
credit. But Congress takes a different 
view, and since Federal Reserve au- 
thorities must operate within the 
framework of the authority provided 
by Congress they may be compelled 
to relax these restrictions whether 
they want to or not. So far no strong 
support has appeared among the leg- 
lislators for any drastic changes in 
present rules—for instance, it is 
merely proposed that the term of pay- 
ment on automobile loans be length- 
ened from fifteen months to eighteen 
months, with the requirement for a 
one-third down-payment retained— 
but if current Korean truce negotia- 
tions bear fruit, there may be strong 
sentiment for even greater relaxa- 
tion of Regulations X and W. 

In the meantime, wage “stabiliza- 
tion,” so-called, is becoming more and 
more of a farce. Wage rates con- 
tinue to rise steadily, adding to costs 
and also to purchasing power. Even 
if Congress extends the present pow- 
ers of the OPS, which is by no means 
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“Jiminy Crickets!” Orley ex- 
claimed, the day he watched the 
dedication of Armco’s latest bat- 
tery of big 250-ton steelmaking 
furnaces. 


What astonished him was the 
fact that they were actually bring- 
ing the raw materials up to the 
furnaces on elevators. This was a 
brand new way to increase steel 
production. 


When Orley started making steel 
at Armco in 1900 the company 
had one little 25-ton furnace. To- 
day with an investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, Armco 
is producing steel at the rate of 





Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 





This is Orley Moles 


more than four million tons a year. 
By the end of next year Armco will 
have a capacity of five million 
tons, 


As one of the world’s largest 
producers of special-purpose 
steels, Armco’s first responsibility 
is to meet the defense needs of the 
nation. But we will continue to 
do our best to provide special 
steels for manufacturers of indus- 
trial and consumer products too. 

Armco’s management, its 30,000 
employees and 45,000 stockhold- 
ers are working to meet the chal- 


lenge. Together they cannot fail. 
Ask Orley Moles. 
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certain, these higher wage costs must 
sooner or later be translated into 
higher official prices if production is 
to be maintained. And if production 
is not maintained, the higher prices 
will come anyway, officially or other- 
wise. 

For the present, reactionary ten- 
dencies are likely to continue in the 
commodity markets. And if Congress 
writes an anti-inflationary tax bill 
rather than the monstrosity which 


has emerged from the House, if it 
refuses to scuttle credit controls and 
if the Administration finally gets 
around to encouraging the purchase 
of Savings Bonds on a large scale, 
there will be no need for any recur- 
rence of the sharp upswing in prices 
which occurred in 1950 and early 
1951. Lacking these actions, how- 
ever, the chances are that the pres- 
ent price trend will be reversed within 
a few months. 
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Street News 





Street's pet argument for stock splits won't carry weight in 


rumored A.T.&T. split—Dr. Spahr raps Federal Reserve for laxity 


lements in the financial commun- 

ity are trying again to make out 
a-case for a split of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company stock. 
They think it is inevitable but if any- 
one asks for reasons the best they 
can cite is that all but a few in the 
corporate field have already split at 
least once in the last two detades. 

As recently as last spring a man 
high up in the A. T. & T. manage- 
ment made, privately, a pronounce- 
ment of policy on this subject. It 
was really a reaffirmation of the 
statement made in the late 1920s by 
Walter S. Gifford. In the first place 
the Bell System is subject to regula- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission and public service com- 
missions in nearly all of the forty- 
eight states. Any proposed split of 
the stock would be looked on with 
suspicion. It would be necessary for 
A. T. & T. to cite good reasons for 
a split, and the fact that nearly every 
other outstanding corporation has 
done it wouldn’t carry much weight. 
A. T. & T. could not use the Street’s 
pet argument that earnings and divi- 
dends, after a split, would look less 
generous. The company could not 
argue that splitting the $154 stock 
into smaller pieces would facilitate 
distribution among a greater number 
of small investors. It already has a 
million stockholders. 

The strongest argument against a 
split involves management’s respon- 
sibility to stockholders. Over the 
years a split has been accepted as an 
indication of an eventual increase in 
cash dividends. If A. T. & T. should 
decide to split, it would be assumed 
that it intended to increase the divi- 
dend and that is a prospect that no 
one in the Telephone management 
speaks about even in a whisper. 


Dr. Walter Spahr—Executive 
Vice President of the Economist’s 
National Committee on Monetary 
Policy—last week switched his at- 
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tention from restoration of the gold 
standard to rap the Federal Reserve 
for not using the credit restraint 
powers it now possesses. He talked 
specifically about the action of the 
Reserve authorities toward the end 
of last winter in liberalizing the 
“float,” which is an important item 
in the amount of credit extended by 
the Federal Reserve to member 
banks. The other items are the Re- 
serve Banks’ Government security 
holdings and “loans, discounts and 
advances.” It did help member banks 
to have the “float” liberalized but 
that step was taken, Federal Re- 
serve apologists point out, after the 
reserve requirements had been stif- 
fened. The Reserve Board, further- 
more, has not used all its authority 
in the matter of reserve requirements 
and it would certainly do so if there 
were any immediate danger of run- 
away credit inflation. The Reserve 
authorities, it was also pointed out, 
have other cards to play before they 
start worrying about the “float’’ item. 


Right on that general subject, 
no one gains the impression at the 
weekly press conferences at the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank that the 
authorities are much concerned about 
the upsurge of member bank loans. 
At the end of June loans of New 
York City banks were within a few 
millions of the record peak reached 
in March. Commercial loans, ac- 
cording to a_ substantial body of 
thought, are not high, considering the 
increase in number of dollars required 
to carry a given volume of inventor- 
ies. One item contributing to recent 
advances in business loans has been 
borrowings by sales finance compa- 
nies. Each time it is noted that the 
demand for more sales credit is for 
the benefit of dealers, not consumers. 
That is what some observers have in 
mind when they venture the opinion 
that increasing loans may be a sign 
of poor trade conditions. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CDescdeadl Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable August 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on July 10. 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 88 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid July 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1951, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 




















7 - THE FRANKLIN] 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Franklin Square, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


On July 3, 1951, the Board of Directors declared 
a quarterly eash dividend of $.50 per share 
payable August 1, 1951 to shareholders of record 
as of 3:00 P.M. on July 24, 1951. 




















L———ARTHUR T. ROTH, President 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 
day before the record date. 

Hidrs. 
Pay- 

Company able 
Amer. Distilling 7-30 
Amer. Natural Gas.... 8- 1 
8- 1 
8- 1 
8- 1 
9-15 
7-24 
9-15 
10- 1 
8- 1 
9- 1 


8-15 
9-10 
8- 1 


9- 1 
8-1 
9-14 


7-31 
7-31 
City Stores 8- 1 
Clinton Foods 1 
1 


Pe te | eee 12'4c 
Arizona Edison 


Dor Oumc 


Atlas Plywood 
Atlanta Gas Light 


ge 
pear 
™~SI 


Birtman Electric 
Booth Fisheries ........ 25c 


Can. & Domin. Sugar. .*25c 


Cent. Pwr. & Lt. 4% pf..Q$1 
Clayton & Lambert. .Q12%c 
Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & 


Corn Exchange Bank 
Denst--(N 23) 03 occ Q75c 


Dictaphone Corp. $1 
Dominguez Oil Fields. M25c 


Falstaff Brewing 

Food Machinery & Chem. 
an re 0Q9334c 

Foote Bros. Gear & 
ES: 25c 

Franklin Stores 


General Metals 
Do 
General Paint 
General Shoe 
Do $3.50 pf 
Godman (H.C.) Co 
Grand Union Co 
oS Se 37%c 
Great Western Coal. .*12%c 
Halle Bros. $2.40 pf... .Q60c 
Hartford Elec. Lt.... 
Heyden Chemical 
Do 3%% pf 
Horne (Jos.) 
Howe Sound 
Do 4%% pf 
Ind. Assoc. Tel. $2 pf..Q50c 
Indianap. Water Cl. A.Q20c 
Interchemical Corp. ....40c 
Do 4%% pf 
Iowa Public Service. ..Q30c 
Kaiser Aluminum & 3 
Chemical 
Kobacker Stores 
Kresge (S. S.}......; Q50c 
Kroger Co. 


Do 7% pf 
Lionel Corp. 
Loblaw Groc. Cl. B. 


Long Island Ltg 
Lukens Steel 
Do 


McLellan Stores ....Q37%c 
Melville Shoe 





Company 
Mid-West Abrasive ....10c 
Miles Shoes Q30c 
Miller (I.) & Sons....Q25c 
Mission Oil (Kan.)..... 90c 
N. Strauss-Duparquet.Q25c 
Nat’! Mallinson Fab.....20c 
Nestle-Le Mur 
N. Y. Merchandise 
N. Y. State G. & E...Q42% 
Northwest Engineer ..Q50c 
Do 
No. Illinois Corp 
Nunn-Bush Shoe 


Oxford Paper 
Pacific Public Service 


Pacific Lighting 
Pan Amer. World 
Airways 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pub. Service N. Mex..Q25c 
Raymond Concrete P..Q50c 


Do Cl. ; 
Rio Grande Valley Gas. . 
Robbins & Myers 
“aa Gas & Elec. 


Do 4.10% 
Rohr Aircraft 
Sharp & Dohme 


fv. Orr Q$1.06 oA 
Skelly Oil 
Spencer Kellogg 


i er, Q50c 
Technicolor 

Tennessee Corp. 

Tung-Sol Elec. 


Doe 9600-2. ....<.5 Q20c 
Vint Bile. og oi clinch Q20c 


Western Lt. & Tel 
Wisc. Public Service. .27%c 
Woolworth (F. W.)...Q50c 


Accumulations 


Crystal Oil Ref. $6 pf.....$1 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. .*$1.25 
Gar Wood Industries 

2 ee 56%4c 


Air Associates 


Kaiser Alum. & Chem- 


Dividends Deferred 


Amer. Iron & Machine Works. 


*In Canadian currency. tOne share 6% 
E— 


- preferred for each common share held. 


Extra. M—Monthly. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
Annual. 
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Fertilizer Industry 





Concluded from page I! 


only about 14 per cent of its output 
for its own use, selling the remainder 
to other plant food producers and to 
makers of phosphate chemicals. In- 
ternational has also gone a step fur- 
ther in its integration program and is 
now the only major industry unit to 
operate its own potash mines. 
American Potash & Chemical—of 
which 21 per cent of the voting stock 
is owned by Heyden Chemical—is 
the nation’s oldest producer of potash 
and is also the largest supplier of salt 
cake; the latter is used primarily in 
the manufacture of heavy wrapping 
paper, containers and manila enve- 
lopes. American Potash also accounts 
for a large part of the soda ash and 
borax produced on the Pacific Coast. 
Stock held by German interests was 
seized during World War II and was 
reclassified as Class B stock, but the 
issue differs from the Class A only 
in respect to ownership restrictions. 


Basic Ingredients 


The three basic ingredients in fer- 
tilizer production are nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash. Ground phosphate 
rock can be applied directly to the 
soil as a plant food but almost 90 per 
cent is converted into superphosphate 
by treating it with sulphuric acid. 
This points up the principal problem 
facing the industry today, a shortage 
of sulphur and sulphuric acid. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, who account 
for about 35 per cent of the nation’s 
consumption of sulphuric acid, have 
had their shipments cut by 20 per 
cent or more and superphosphate 
production has been reduced by a 
comparable amount. Nitrogen sup- 
plies are not as tight as sulphur but 
this situation could change with 
stepped-up war production. Research 
aimed at the substitution of nitric or 
hydrochloric acid for sulphuric acid 
is now being carried on but both of 
these are more costly to use. 

Apart from the severe sulphur 
shortage, the outlook for the group 
generally appears favorable. Although 
lower selling prices and material 
shortages caused by strikes caused 
moderate declines in sales and earn- 
ings of some producers in fiscal 1950, 
the trend was reversed following the 
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Korean outbreak. Reports soon to be 
issued by companies on a fiscal year 
basis should compare favorably with 
1949-1950 results, despite higher 
taxes. However, in the past year fer- 
tilizer issues have turned in one of 
the most favorable stock market per- 
formances of any group and with 
most issues currently around their 
post-Korean highs they are obviously 
not on the bargain counter. 


Air Freight Traffic 





Concluded from page 7 


petition. High overhead costs com- 
prised the primary problem for all 
concerned. In 1947, the domestic 
trunklines organized jointly-owned 
Air Cargo Inc. to promote cargo 
operations and handle ground service 
functions, and freight haulage began 
to pay off in the following year. Two 
prominent survivors of the postwar 
competitive scramble are the Flying 
Tiger Line and Slick Airways, which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1949 
certificated for all-cargo air service. 
Recipient of a big Navy contract for 
coast-to-coast haulage, Slick Airways 
has forged into second place as a 
cargo carrier among the domestic air- 
lines, trailing only American. Rela- 
tively small are two other certificated 
companies, U. S. Airlines Inc. and 
Airnews Inc. 

Until 1948, air express, handled in 
conjunction with Railway Express 
Agency, bulked larger than air freight 
because of lack of facilities for freight 
shipments, but in subsequent years 
freight volume has forged well ahead. 
Last year, freight revenues accounted 
for 4.1 per cent of total domestic air- 
line operating revenues compared 
with 2.4 per cent for express. The 
domestic trunklines posted a new 
record of 113.8 million tons of freight 
ton-miles, or about three times the 
total for express, compared with 94.2 
million the preceding year. Consider- 
ing also the volume flown by the 
four certificated all-cargo lines, the 
1950 total came to 184.3 million ton- 
miles vs. 130.6 million in 1949, a gain 
of 41 per cent. Air-freight seems 
bound to continue its phenomenal 
growth once suitable all-purpose 
equipment becomes available. 
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Hotel Industry 





Concluded from page 14 


Knott, meanwhile, have been selling 
properties as well as buying in New 
York and several other cities. 

Last year’s results were mixed al- 
though most of the larger units 
reported peak income and profits. 
Lower net income for Hotels Statler, 
which had a record gross, was due to 
a 24 per cent rise in Federal taxes 
while Knott’s earnings were unfavor- 
ably affected by one or two special 
situations such as lower income from 
the McAlpin Hotel in New York 
which is expected to do better this 
year. Looking into the immediate 
future, there should be a continuance 
of a reasonably high level of earnings 
to a broader income base, for the 
larger chains at least. But until the 
industry is able to prove that it can 
maintain good profits over a longer 
period, the shares will continue to 
fall into a speculative category. Al- 
though debt has been greatly reduced, 
it still results in considerable leverage 
and wide fluctuations in per-share 
earnings. The industry has come a 
long way since the middle 1930s, 
when operating income amounted to 
only about twice taxes, but it has still 
to prove how well it can overcome 
the problems created by a protracted 
period of dull general business. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 19: Atlantic Coast Line R.R.; Sid- 
ney Blumenthal; Byron Jackson; Chicago 
Yellow Cab; Florida Power; International 
Harvester; Kawneer Co.; Lanston Mono- 
type Machine; Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd. ; 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.; Lyon Metal 
Products; Mickleberry’s Food Products; 
Midland Steel Products; National By- 
Products; Northeastern Water; Owens- 
Illinois Glass; Sonotone Corp. ; South Bend 
Lathe Works; Wisconsin Power & Light. 

July 20: Bibb Mfg.; California Electric 
Power; Gamewell Co.; Laura Secord 
Candy Shops; Philip Morris; Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; Standard Railroad Equip- 
ment & Mfg.; United Electric Coal; S.S. 
White Dental Mfg. 

July 21: Halle Bros.; Simmons Co.; 
Southwestern Electric Service. 

July 23: Arden Farms; Blaw-Knox; 
Connecticut Power; Derby Gas & Elec- 
tric; General Acceptance; Kings County 
Lighting; Manhattan Shirt; Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line; Neisner_ Bros.; 
Northwestern Public Service; Ohio Oil; 


Standard Steel Spring; Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas; Thompson Products; S. D. 
Warren; White Auto Stores. 


July 24: Allied Stores; American Steel 
Foundries; Burlington Mills; Drackett 
Co.; Equitable Gas; Robert Gair; Lind- 
say Light & Chemical; Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines; Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis R. R.; National Aluminate; 
National Gypsum; National Lead; Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings; 
Niagara Share Corp.; Poor & Co.; Re- 
mington Rand; Rohm & Haas; Ronson 
Art Metal Works; Sayre & Fisher Brick; 
Socony Vacuum Oil; Southern Railway; 
Swan-Finch Oil; Tampa Electric; Union 
Carbide & Carbon; United Engineering 
& Foundry; Woodall Industries. 


July 25: American Seating; Arm- 
strong Cork; Bell & Howell; Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet; Consolidated Laun- 
dries; Continental Can; Fairbanks 
Morse; Falstaff Brewing; Firth Carpet; 
Freeport Sulphur; International Silver; 
G. R. Kinney; James Lees & Sons; 
Lone Star Gas; Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton; New Jersey Zinc; Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock; Pacific 
Finance (Calif.); Jacob Ruppert; Sav- 
age Arms; Seaboard Oil (Del.); Spiegel, 
Inc.; Standard Forgings; United Air- 
craft: Westinghouse Air Brake; J. B. 
Williams. 


Dividend Changes 


Anderson, Clayton: Quarterly of 75 
cents and extra of $1, both payable 
July 20 to stockholders of record 
July 12. 


Baldwin Rubber: Extra of 30 cents 
and quarterly of 15 cents, both payable 
July 26 to stock of record July 16. 


Carpenter Steel: 5 per cent in stock 
payable August 15 to stock of record 
July 27. Company paid a stock dividend 
of 10 per cent in August last year. It 
also pays regular quarterly cash divi- 
dends. 


Hoffman Radio: No action taken at 
its regular dividend meeting. It has 
been paying 25 cents quarterly on the 
common, the most recent in April. 


Ingersoll-Rand: $1.50 payable Sep- 
tember 1 to stock of record August 1. 
Company previously declared $1 in 
January. 


Lehman: Final dividend of $3.49 pay- 
able July 23 to stock of record July 12. 
Of this dividend 91 cents is the final 
distribution from net ordinary income 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, in ex- 
cess of the $1.35 previously distributed 
on the shares and $2.58 represents net 
profits on sales of securities during the 
year in excess of the $1 per share paid 
December 26, 1950. 


National Manufacture & Stores: Stock 
dividend of 25 per cent on the common 
payable August 31 to stock of record 
August 10. 


Phillips Petroleum: Quarterly of 60 
cents on the new common stemming 
from a recent 2-for-1 split, payable 
September 1 to stock of record Aug- 
ust 3. This is equivalent to the $1.20 
paid in June on the old .common. 


Raymond Concrete Pile: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable August 1 to stock of record 
July 20. 
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Chain Belt Company 


Howard Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1892, Wisconsin. Office: 1600 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 
4, Wisc. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in January. Number of 
stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


*$2,100,000 
Capital stock (no par) 


488,175 shs 


*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: A leading maker of chain belts and transmission 
equipment for drives and conveyors; also manufacturer of 
construction machinery, and food processing, materials- 
handling and sanitation equipment. In addition does a job- 
bing business in malleable, gray iron, semi-steel and Z-metal 
castings. Trade names include Rex and Baldwin-Rex. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 
31, ‘1950, $12.8 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.6 million. Book value of stock, $36.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1902 to date. 

Outlook: Company is affected by fluctuations in the heavy 
industries served. However, widening use of labor saving 
and cost cutting equipment suggests reasonably satisfactory 
volume in the period ahead. 

Comment: Shares are a better grade cyclical issue. 


EARNINGS, BIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share....*$1.77 *$1.70 $1.75 $1.46 $5.35 $6.24 $4.87 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid J 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 
23 33 43 30 33 28% 
17% 21% 24 20% 24% 22% 
*After provision for renegotiation. 





M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1918, New York, as successor to a business founded in 1889. 
Office: 37-45 Leonard St., New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: Sec- 
ond Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (January 1, 1950): Pre- 
ferred and common, 3,300. 


Capitalization: 


Ti BOO icp oe cdo beincuionuapmedhes dédcsSeasecrkeisaaceee None 
*Preferred stock 14%, cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable for sinking fund at $104, otherwise at $106 to December 31, 
1951: $105 in 1953 and $104 thereafter. {Also 10,680 warrants outstand- 
ing to buy 13,350 common shares at $16.80 per share until March 12, 1952. 


Business: A leading manufacturer and distributor of low- 
priced mass-produced cotton and rayon fabrics, with approx- 
imately 90% of sales accounted for by cotton goods. 
half of output is taken by manufacturers of women’s and 
children’s apparel, men’s shorts, handkerchiefs and house- 
hold articles and 20% by large retail outlets. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $37.4 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.3 
million, inventories, $30.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $40.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Company is well integrated and occupies a strong 
trade position, thus modifying the normal effect on sales and 
earnings of industry’s characteristic wide swings stemming 
from trends in consumer incomes. Military procurement 
program suggests high level of medium term demand. 

Comment: Shares are an average equity in a highly 
cyclical group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


yEarned per share... $1.40 $0.98 $1.26 $6.80 me. 7 10.59 3.46 5 
tEarned per share... *1.40 0.98 2.86 5.20 : 8.65 ae oH 5-0 


6.50 
Dividends paid 0.48 0.24 0.24 0.50 9° 00 2.60 1.60 §2.00 


Listed N. ¥. 8. E. 35 3% 8% 2% 20 
April, 1946—— 16% 14 16 16% - 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. 
in 1945). After contingency reserves. 
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Before contingency reserves (credit 
§Paid 25% stock dividend. 


Incorporated: 1932, New York, succeeding an established business. Office: 
40 Flatbush Ave. Extension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 350; common, 1,100. 


Capitalization: 

ee ed 
referred 8 % cum. 

Common stock ($1 par r) 400,000 shs 


*Including subsidiaries. 7+Callable for sinking fund at $103; otherwise 
at $105 through December 1, 1952, $104 through December 1, 1955, $103 
thereafter. 


*$719,916 
24,784 shs 


Business: Manufactures and sells at retail men’s and boy’s 
ready-to-wear clothing and furnishings under trade names 
Howard Clothes, Howard Youngfellows and Howard Boy- 
long. Retail stores (47) are located in New York (21 in 
New York City), New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minnesota. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $9.5 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$201,979; inventories, $9.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $25.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Sales prospects are supported by the high level 
of consumer incomes and tightening supplies of hard goods. 
High taxes, costs, and competitive pricing tend to restrict 
unit profit margins and to offset benefit of increased sales 
volume. 

Comment: Shares are of speculative grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years endgd Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. a ° $2.02 $2.53 $4.35 *$4.49 $2.34 *$2.60 *$4.18 
Dividends paid 0.67 0.88  §1.62% 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 
ante N.Y.S.E. 40 751% 29 23 16 24% 
—July, 1946——- 25 724% 20% 14 12% 15 


*Restated by company. ‘Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July, 1946, previously N. Y. 
Curb. §Also 9% in stock. 





About . 





The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 





Incorporated: 1900, Ohio. Office: Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown 3, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1950): 13,203. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 


$28,500,000 
Capital stock “i; par) 


3,350,016 shs 


Business: Holds sixth place among integrated domestic 
steel and iron companies, with annual steel ingot capacity of 
4% million net tons. Flat rolled and tubular products repre- 
sent 34% and 31%, respectively, of productive capacity; the 
remainder is accounted for by a diversified range of tin 
plate, plates, merchant bars, light structural shapes, rail 
tie plates and spikes, rod and other wire products. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, 177.9 million; ratio 3.5-1; cash, $63.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$78.5 million. Book value of stock, $81.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1906-31; 1937 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Operations refiect level of general business activ- 
ity. Company is favored by strong trade position, operating 
efficiency and broad diversification. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the better situated steel 
equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.16 $2.13 $2.06 $4.26 $6.66 $8.87 $8.14 1$12.12 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 2.50 8.00 3.50 


21% 35% 42 41% 445% 385 HH3 
16% 19% 28% 26% 32% 26% 36 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1950. Nag provisions for increased construction 
costs, $1.20 in 1947; $1.79 in 1948 and $1.34 in 1949. +tAdoption of ‘‘Lifo’’ inventory 


valuation reduced 1950 earnings by $0.40 per ‘mare. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
6 Months to June 30 

Muskogee Co, ........... $1.32 $0.93 

Woodward Iron ......... 4.22 3.60 
24 Weeks to June 17 

Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 2.73 2.43 


Consolidated Laundries .. 0.79 0.60 
Ree tae SS 1.50 1.54 

40 Weeks to June 7 
Lb 6. tle: ace cela een be 1.08 1.17 


9 Months to June 2 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 3.03 4.07 


3 Months to June 2 


Grand Union Co.......... 0.66 0.84 
12 Months to May 31 
Amer. Gas & Elec......... 5.01 4.48 


Appalachian Elec. Pwr.... p28.96 26.67 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 0.99 1.03 


Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 3.37 2.99 
Consumers Power ....... 2.85 2.80 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.20 0.59 
E] Paso Eléctrie’ ;...23... a5! 3.26 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.99 0.38 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.69 1.72 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 2.20 2.08 


Indiana & Michigan Elec.. p61.20 = p51.23 
Kentucky & W. Va. Power 2.20 1.90 
Montana Power ........ 2.60 2.79 
Nat’l Mallinson Fabrics... 2.52 2.16 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.40 1.44 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.83 2.97 


Gite Pewer. .oinias. dc. p52.37 p43.87 
Otter Tail Power........ 2.14 1.76 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.59 1.43 
Pacific Tel. & Tel......... 9.06 6.42 
Penna. Power & Light.... 2.41 2.48 
Philadelphia Electric ..... 2.22 2.04 
Public Service (Ind.).... 2.42 2.32 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 2.01 2.18 


South Carolina El. & Gas 0.60 0.91 


Texas Power & Light.... p27.00 42.39 
West Penn Electric....... 3.19 3.15 
9 Months to May 31 
> eee 1.16 1.49 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... 6.28 b4.24 
| ge ere ee 1.20 1.23 
McCord Corp. ........... 3.92 4.27 
Robbins & Myers ........ 5.10 0.45 
United Specialties ....... 2.77 2.04 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooder- 
ham & Worts.......... 6.43 6.98 
Woodall Industries ...... *2.39 *2.30 
6 Months to May 31 
} RS pepe eee 0.61 0.67 
Ex-Cello-O Corp. ....... 3.07 2.69 
Federal Enterprises ...... 1.17 0.65 
a i eee 1.63 1.14 
Gossard (H. W.) Co..... 0.66 0.62 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 2.13 1.88 
International Shoe ....... 1.37 1.34 
Retiring. Ce. 6 66ides. cc 2.77 1.84 
Lonergan Mfg. .......... b0.02 bD0.63 
Mueller Brass ........... 2.67 1.31 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 0.84 0.96 


Wayne Pump Co. ....... D0.05 00.12 
Wyandotte Worsted ....... 0.77 ° 0.51 

5 Months to May 31 
Baltimore Transit ........ ‘D2.89 D7.12 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 3.58 9.30 
Bowman Gum ........... 0.06 ian 
Central Maine Power..... 0.71 0.69 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 0.88 0.97 
General Telephone ...... 1.16 “4% 
Great Northern Ry. ...... p0.82 pD2.55 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 1.56 0.76 


Honolulu Rapid Transit... D0.13 0.41 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.51 1.11 
Louisville & Nashville.... 3.36 2.61 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
5 Months to May 31 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... D$0.25 D$0. om 


Missouri Public Service. . 2.10 
Northeast Airlines ....... 0.01 Do. 54 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 0.53 D2.23 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....,... D0.45 D0.26 
Seaboard Air Line........ 3.86 3.02 
Southern Pacific Co...... 3.83 3.10 
Union Pacific R.R. ...... 4.86 3.34 
Western Union Tel....... 2.81 1.74 
3 Months to May 31 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 0.85 0.68 
Standard Milling ........ 0.43 ad 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 0.46 0.70 
20 Weeks to May 20 
Colts Bile, 'Geinci. 0.0. cs 3.63 4.81 
Du Mont (A. B.) Lab.... 0.19 1.11 


12 Months to April 30 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries... 0.14 D018 
Beaver Lumber .......... *8.41 *7.31 
Booth Fisheries ......... 2.88 1.52 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel. 1.24 0.94 
Revere Racing Ass’n...... 0.65 0.77 
Sely Shoe .2..2:........ 1.45 0.11 
S & W Fine Foods....... 2.90 1.63 
bo oe ee eee D145 D231 
CU: Se Pigwodds...o.... 2. +5.99 $2.79 

6 Months to April 30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 11.70 6.68 


Myers (F. E.) & Brother. 3.92 3.48 


Ohio Seamless Tube...... 3.06 2.47 
4 Months to ial 30 

Pacific Power & Light.. 0.62 

Scranton Electric........ 0.45 
12 Months to March 31 

Amer. Power & Light.. 0.65 
Blue Diamond Coal...... 16.36 11.43 
Bulova Watch .......... 6.02 5.49 
Canadian Cottons......... *10.39 *7.76 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 2.95 7 
Eastern Racing Ass’n.... 0.24 0.39 
Geuen Wateh- eee. ....... 2.74 .99 


1 
Knudsen Creamery ...... 1.56 1.55 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch 2.91 1.47 
Pettibone Mulliken ...... 4.52 


Pioneer Gold Mines...... *0).10 *0.18 
Ray-O-Vac Co........... 3.47 2.24 
Red Top Brewing ....... 0.39 0.61 
Texas Southeastern Gas.. 1.18 nee 
U. S. Indust. Chemicals.. 8.43 1.31 
U. S. Mineral Wool...... 0.11 0.26 
OG Ge oe Ss cnc isceas 0.79 0.66 
6 Months to March 31 
Bendix Aviation ......... 2.58 3.48 
Nat'l Pressure Cooker ... 1.00 1.07 
3 Months to March 31 
Amer. Broadcasting Co... 0.13 as 
Gatineau Power ........... *0.32 *0.35 
Niagara Frontier Transit. 0.34 me 
Southern Union Gas...... 0.88 0.96 
Texas Gas Transmission... 0.61 
12 Months to February 28 
Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea 14.90 15.14 
1950 1949 
12 Months to December 31 
Associated Tel. & Tel..... 2.54 3.03 
Chicago Rivet & Machine. 4.64 2.83 
Dictograph Products ..... 1.42 1.22 
BOGE: UIORS ded de ccccess *13.57  *16.98 
Bene: GH dh eines « kncccs 2.36 1.81 
New Haven Clock & Watch D1.89 D468 


Philadelphia Sub. Water.. 3.06 3.49 
Tobacco Products Export 1,37 1.52 





*Canadian currency. fIncludes undistributed 
earnings of companies not consotidated. b—Class 
B. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on July 11, 1951, declared 
dividends of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) per share on the 
five per cent (5%) cumulative 
preferred stock and fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the common 
stock, both payable on August 1, 
1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on July 20, 


1951. 
WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 


























REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





GENTLEMAN’S small, 5-acre, picturesque 
estate, secluded. Healthful, dry all-year climate, 
Southern California. Family fruit-trees, walnut, 
nectarine, apricot, peach, etc. Beautiful Mission- 
type home, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, lovely living 
room, quaint dining room, 4 fireplaces, 2-car 
garage, servant quarters. $42,000, sell or trade. 

EMIL LUKS, c/o MINNICK 

324 E. Florida, Hemet, California 





CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut hide-away, 30 acres, old Cape 
Cod house, partially restored, original chim- 
ney, three fireplaces, landseaped. Contact: 
Cc. E. GRAY 
North Stonington, Connecticut 
Phone Mystic 5-2581 or 5-2901 





MASSACHUSETTS 





PLEASE don’t answer this ad unless interested 
in a perfect setting for your antiques and are 
prepared to pay more than $25,000; perfectly 
restored colonial circa 1732 with historical back- 
ground; one of the finest paneled rooms in New 
England; pictured in Nutting’s Furniture Trea- 
sury; 14 acres. While it is ideal for year-round 
home, it is also suitable for an Antique Shop or 
similar business. 


Write Box 208, Sheffield, Massachusetts, 
or phone 311 





NEW YORK 








FOR SALE 


Beautiful stone house with modern improvements. 
Hunting, fishing and bathing. Big Hudson River 
frontage. Thousands of Christmas trees. On New 
York State Highway #385. One mile from Cats- 
kill Village. 15 mile view of Hudson from terrace. 
About 100 acres. Pictures on request. Price 
$17,500. Terms. 


FLOYD E. HAINES, Owner 
Catskill, New York Phone 74 





VERMONT 





ISLAND POND 


20-acre island, well timbered, excellent beach at 
one end with four-room log cabin, large fireplace. 
Other end, high elevation, abrupt slope to deep 
water, overlooks town. Excellent hunting and 
fishing of all kinds. Safe refuge but not isolated. 
Price $8,500.00. Write for pictures and details. 
JOSIAH R. ELLIOTT 
Chambers Hill Rd., Harrisburg, Pa. 





JULY 18, 1951 
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Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 


Pullman Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1891, Maine. Office: Graham Bldg., Bangor, Me. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1950): Preferred, 1,124; common, 1,045. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt iy ,360 
+Preferred stock 5% — conv. 
3Common stock ($50. par) 131792 sbs 


~ *After 1950 debt modification and extension; includes $8,665,000 (and 
$3,800,000 pledged) convertible into 20 shares of common per $1, 000 bond. 
+Callable at $102%; convertible into 2 common shares by payment of $20. 
$249,300 shares reserved for bond, 76,500 for preferred stock conversions. 


Business: Operates about 600 miles of railroad located en- 
tirely in the northern and eastern parts of the State of 
Maine; is an independent system connecting with the Maine 
Central, Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 
Potatoes account for about half of all freight revenue. 

Management: Includes mainly New England interests. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $2.5 million; ratio, 2.1; cash and equivalent, $2.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $158.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1946; regular 
since. Payments on common 1904-1939 and 1950. 

Outlook: Development of manganese mining in the area 
served is an interesting longer term factor, but the road’s 
main problem lies in finding means to offset truck competi- 
tion in potato hauling. Meanwhile, revenues from hauling 
pulpwood, fertilizer, newsprint, coal and petroleum products 
will contribute substantially to income. 

Comment: Common and preferred are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $7.27 $5.33 $3.92 $1.85 $6.86 $15.47 $7.84 $7.61 
TEarned per share... 7. 5.52 3.97 1.83 6.84 15.42 7.73 e406 
tEarned per share... 1.2 Nil Nil Nil 0.56 7.00 1.22 ee 
Dividends paid v None None None None None None 1.00 


145% 23 30 16% 31% 25 28 
9% 12% 12% 3% 13% 14% ™% 
*As reported. +tAdjusted for 1950 debt plan, before sinking and general corporate 
funds. tAdjusted for 1950 debt plan, after sinking and general corporate funds. 





Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Maryland; consolidating a number of nes established 
companies. Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. and Rome, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May . as Light &., Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders (March 1, 1951): 6. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Common stock (no par) 


1 1, “American Smelting & Refining held 469,074 shares (36.45%)' February 


Business: Produces alloys of copper, brass, bronze, nickel 
silver, cupro-nickel, aluminum and other metals in sheets, 
strips, rods, tubes, etc.; semi-finished forgings, stampings, 
extruded shapes, Lockseam tube and similar products; and 
finished Revere Ware copper-clad stainless steel cooking 
utensils, pressure cookers, tea kettles and wash boilers. 

Management: American Smelting owns working control. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $25.5 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; U. 8S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $18.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $37.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Business is quite cyclical but medium term out- 
look for consuming industries suggests a satisfactory earn- 
ings level. Any decline in civilian shipments should be fairly 
well offset by additional defense business. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share....*$1.25 *$1.73 $0.33 $38.61 93 02 s 
Dividends paid .... None None None 0.25 03 5-92 +356 


12% 24% 31% 24 21 16 
5% 11% 18 a” is” 10% 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. 
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Incorporated: 1927, a established 1867; under court order sold 
Pullman Company (car tor) to railroads in 1947 for $40 million — 
reeeiving $66 million Tquidating dividend. Offices: 100 W. heyy ht. 
Wilmington, Del. and 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. 

meeting: Tuesday preceding third 

Number of stockholders (February 16, 1951): 29,386 


mpranagessng = A 


Long term 
Capital mae oo EDS. te xanh oveceachhsuehbeteontedeeeeen 2,192, G0. ro 


Business: A holding company for Pullman-Standard 
(world’s largest rail freight and a major pasenger car 
builder) and M. W. Kellogg (engineering and construction, 
petroleum and general chemical processing equipment); also 
makes roadbuilding and railroad track maintenance equip- 
ment. In 1950, acquired tractor business of Isaacson Iron 
Works (Seattle). 

Management: Well qualified in its specialized fields. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $112.4 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $25.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $43.7 million; other marketable securities, $15.0 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $65.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for railway and petroleum industry 
equipment promises to remain good for considerable time; 
earnings may be augmented by profitable investment of large 
liquid funds in other enterprises. 

Comment: Despite cyclical nature of company’s business, 
the shares are of relatively high grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share.. ae - $3.99 $4.04 $0.83 $2.88 $8.18 $2.42 $4.49 
Dividends paid 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 


52% 65% 69% 61% 53 37 48% 
387% 47% 47% 51% 82% 30% 81% 


*Excludes Pullman Co. earnings since 1945. 





Richfield Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, Delaware; established 1911. Office: Richfield Build- 
ing, 555 South Flower Street, Los ——- 17, Calif. Annual meeting: 
Third Thursday in April at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number 
of stockholders (December $1, 1950): inea 10, 700. 


seh gel 


Long term $50,000,000 


*4,000,000 shs 


~ *Sinclair Oil and Empire Gas & Fuel sontaes Service subsidiary) held 
2,481,558 shares (62%), December 31, 1950 


Business: A moderate sized but integrated unit in petro- 
leum industry, operating in Pacific Coast area with net crude 
production 17.0 million barrels in 1950, nearly half of 35.4 
million barrels of refinery crude oil throughput. Additional 
requirements mostly supplied by favorable purchase con- 
tracts, including Union Pacific Railroad. In Cayuma Valley, 
Russell Ranch Field and So. Cayuma Oil Field developments 
constitute large additions to crude oil and condensate re- 
serves. Net proven reserves at 1950 year-end, 305.3 million 
barrels. 

Management: Affiliated with Sinclair Oil and Cities Service. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $59.5 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $11.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $32.0 million. Book value of stock, $30.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: New oil discoveries have strengthened company’s 
crude position in addition to which the active exploration and 
development program in progress enhances future prospects. 
Also, an aggressive marketing expansion has favorable im- 
plications. 

Comment: Stock has speculative long term attraction. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. $0.77 $0.74 $1.76 $2.96 $4.19 $5.11 $5.76 
Dividends paid "50 0.60 0.75 0.80 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
1l 18 20% 18% 49 42 53 
ae ioe 12% 138% 15% ue ie 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Crucible Steel Company of America 





The Delaware and Hudson Company 





mag eg 158, New Jersey. marie fr: 405 Lexington Avenu 
¥. Third Wednesday in April at Cut 


New York Annual meeting: 

Main S8&t., ye ae N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1950): Preferred, 6,715; common, 3,124. 

Capitalization: 

Long YR SRE hp Pee GR ye ee Ce eee Ree — 973,889 
“Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100 par)............sse.ee 0,574 shs 
Common SOU CU Wig Sis bad dred cwacedesneesscecnaoaneel 199,584 shs 


~ *Callable at $110; convertible into 2.08 shares of common. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed and 
tool steels; also a leading producer of alloy, stainless, special 
steels, forgings and continuous weld stainless steel tubing. 
Operations are fully integrated and the company serves a 
wide range of industries. In 1950, joined with Remington 
Arms to form Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., to produce titanium 
metal and alloy products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $35.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; U. S. 
Government securities, $3.2 million; inventories $33.8 million. 
Book value of common stock, $85.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Partial payments on preferred 1949-50; 
arrears cleared in 1950, regular since. On common 1919-31 and 
1941-45, stock in 1951. 

Outlook: A large scale expansion and improvement pro- 
gram undertaken since World War II, including entry into 
the tubular products field has favorable implications, but 
operating results doubtless will continue to follow the pat- 
tern of the general business cycle. 

Comment: The preferred stock is a “businessman’s com- 
mitment”; the common is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$7.48 *$5.23 %. 26 D$2.37 $1.12 $4.15 D$0.41 $9.74 


Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 2.00 None None None None None 
ee, errr 38 37% 52% 54% 37% 28% 24 34 
BER sl cccdighrapesans 27% 28 35% 29 22% 20% 14 16 





*After renegotiation settlement. D—Deficit. 
Note: Paid 2% stock dividends in March and June, 1951. 





Foster Wheeler Corporation 





Fosenqereands 1927, New York; established = Office: 165 Broadway, 
_ York 6, N. Y. Annual m eeting: Fourth Mo in March. Number 
of stockholders (February 16, m1951)! 2,045. 


Capitalization: 


UR iid cab ke tae cath cn eh Mids kdods 4600cccneins enekunne Non 
es DF Ee era ree Chewas Coun tnenens 284,984 o- 


Business: Designs, manufactures and installs industrial 
steam power plants, marine boilers, oil refineries and public 
utility equipment; also manufactures other industrial pro- 
cessing apparatus and performs engineering services. 
Foreign business is important; operating subsidiaries are 
located in Canada and England, and a French subsidiary co- 
ordinates sales and engineering activities. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $14.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $5.4 million. Book value of stock, $73.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is largely determined by demand 
from oil refining and utility industries, whose expansion 
programs indicate company’s activities will be well main- 
tained over a considerable period. Eventually, however, the 
cyclical nature of the business will reassert itself. 

Comment: Common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$8.71 $2.90 $2.50 $0.10 $3.80 $11.95 $13.24 $8.89 
Dividends paid ..--. 150 01.25 «1.00 1.00.00 4.25 


BIG cc ccccesscscce 19 by 44 49 32 38 33 46 

ie Fak RIES AT SR 10 16 25 ioe tot ae eth oe 
*Adjusted for renegotiation. 

JULY 18, 1951 








ag 1823, New York. Office: - Park Avenue, New York 17, 
Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 
‘Chenier 31, 1949): 6,770. 


Capitalization: 
PE OU IE Bd ciicin Odd eeees ha dandsccnecscccsececeden *$65,356,700 
nn GONE AE MOND Weir ahead 0 ceed coc enndvenqeddeade 539,649 shs 





*Includes $13.8 million bonds of Hudson Coal Company. 


Business: A holding company owning 100% of Delaware & 
Hudson R.R. and Hudson Coal Company, third largest do- 
mestic anthracite producer (4.1 million tons in 1950). Railroad 
operates 794 miles of track in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. Of 1950 consolidated operating revenues, 57.4% was 
contributed by transportation, and 42.6% by sales of coal, iron 
and miscellaneous operations. 

Management: Ably headed by J. H. Nuelle since 1938. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $20.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $19.3 
million. Book value of stock, $221.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1826-28; 1832-33; 1839-76; 1881- 
1932; and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Earning power has been improved as result of 
substantial debt reduction and increased industrial activity, 
but heavy dependence on anthracite production and trans- 
portation is an adverse long term factor. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....$19.08 $11.35 $0.99. $8.22 $11.42 $13.95 $2.85 $10.41 
Dividends paid ..... None None 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
MEE sé bxmunatnankks 17% 37% 57% 50% 45% 50% 40% tg 
BO cckictockennean 8% 17% 34% 25% 32% 38% 26 29 





Shell Oil Company 





Incorporated: Delaware, 1922, as a consolidation of established businesses. 
Main office: 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 





17,541. 

re a 

NE ic cedns sidecewscceWadacdbadetcsdeuaudele $117,307 ,000 

*Capital ao 9 Gis Dt dca dicsdudhacendiatsacmeamanes 13,470,625 shs 
*65.44% owned by Shell Caribbean Petroleum, a Royal Dutch affiliate. 

February 1, 1951. 


Business: The American unit of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group and one of the better integrated petroleum organiza- 
tions. In 1950, net crude production was 72.2 million barrels 
or 57.7% of 125.2 million barrels refinery intake. Reserves are 
estimated over 833 million barrels. Wholly owns Shell Chem- 
ical Corp.; wholly owns but does not consolidate Shell Pipe 
Line Corp. Holds 50% stock interest in Shell Oil of Canada 
and in Shell Development Co. 


Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $188.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $48.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $88.6 million. Book value of common stock, $34.41 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-30, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Despite heavy expenditures for new drilling as 
well as higher operating costs, a good level of earnings is 
indicated over the medium term. Long term prospects are 
favored by well integrated operations and benefits that should 
accrue from active development and exploration. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the more conservative 
equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. . & 4 $2.09 $2.13 $2.44 $4.44 $8.27 $5.67 $6.69 
Divid paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Cece ee My 28% 36% 43% 35% 46% 40 56 
eee eee eee 17% 20% 24 27% 24% 28% 30% 34 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspeled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Diversified Inflation Hedge—New analysis of 
company long identified with copper mining, 
which is expanding in the fabricating field— 
yield on present dividend rate over 7 per cent. 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 

Curb Dividend Annual — Complete listing of 
all New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 

Odd Lot and Round Lot Trading—An inter- 
esting booklet which explains the advantages 
of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 
Electric . Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
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-_ New York Central Railroad 





























<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 - Seasonal Variation 230 
220 = wre 225 
200 220 
180 ww 215 
160 | INDEX OF r 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 a 195 
194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 § F MAM J 
Trade Indicators sak ee 
GEiectrical Cutpat CREWE)... «.. .. 6005404000 6,835 6,898 6,077 5,380 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.8 100.8 101.5 94.9 
Prelit: Gar ROWEE 6.» sce scvs vccwemewes 832,942 821,615 +800,000 553,876 
/ 1951 . 1958 
June 20 June 27 July 3 July 5 
ge OO eer ere eee Federal ).... $32,677 $32,877 $32,766 $25,733 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve ; 19,216 19,220 19,153 13,660 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,271 1,399 1,510 1,807 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,186 31,176 30,785 36,152 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 50,875 49,916 49,214 47 ,396 
ee a et Te reer re 27,479 27,601 27,948 27,315 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,006 1,095 1,230 1,511 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
‘ m po Jul , —1s51——, 
=.” and 4 5 6 x 7 9 10 High Low 
30 Industrials .. Ex- 250.27 250.01 Ex- 250.65 250.00 263.13 238.99 
20 Railroads ... change 76.05 75.72 change 75.74 75.19 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities Closed 42.70 4282 Closed 42.96 43.06 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... | 89.82 89.80 | 89.97 89.68 95.95 86.92 
nailed July " 
Details of Stock Trading: 4 5 6 7 9 10 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,410 1,170 1,110 990 
See IE, a ci aaxstvcs ocean 1,093 1,111 1,084 1,061 
Number of Advances........... Ex- 768 462 +~=Ex- 419 286 
Number of Declines............. Closed 131 368 change 412 514 
Number Unchanged ............ change 194 281 Closed 253 261 
New Highs for 1951............ 16 12 | 17 13 
New Lows for 1951...... ...... | 19 24 | 24 34 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 97.35 97.41 | 97.50 97.54 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,640 $2,580 | $2,440 $2,540 
— 1 \ -——~—1951 Range——, 
*Average Bond Yields: June 6 June 13 June 20 June 27 July 3 High Low 
RE cicada 2.859% 2.881% 2.920% 2.951% 2.951% 2.951% 2.616% 
Ae 327. div dak ste tax 3.184 3.211 3.264 3.304 3.301 3.304 2.876 
on ee oe 3.447 3.468 3.516 3.541 3.540 3.541 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..... 6.37 6.33 6.22 6.38 6.43 6.55 5.97 
20 Railroads ...... 6.53 6.55 6.56 6.53 6.58 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities ........ 6.04 6.05 5.97 6.02 6.11 6.11 5.79 
op ee eee 6.34 6.32 6.20 6.36 6.41 6.46 5.98 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 10, 1951 


Ee Ee PALER: dani ily 
Radin: GOrpOtOhION o..06 02s sce ssccccincvosnecie 
National Power & Light 
Standard Oil New Jersey 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co 
Clhameved MOGs x ovis oc oes dcccep ioe csetewassi es 
Warner Bros. Pictures 


ee | 
ee ee 


A. S; Steet... « ted enm Beecceeccescesncesecenesens 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


cs 
July 2 
11% 
20% 

1 
60% 
38 


47 

12% 
15% 
38% 
22%, 


aceon, 
uly 16 
12% 
21 

1 
615% 
391% 
487% 
133% 
15% 
39% 
24% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 

This is part 19 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 

will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 

New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 1947 1948 1949 1959 
Muskogee Company .......  sziisésin 10 8% Su 10% 11% 17% 17 12% 14% 13% 18 
Sete Ae 6 53% 3% 4% 6% 10 10 10% 10 10% 12% 
Earnings ..... $1.11 $1.51 $0.96 $1.64 $1.92 $1.02 $1.90 $1.81 $2.15 $2.53 $2.64 
Dividends 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.45 
Muter Company ............. ere Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 11% 12% 225% 
‘ eae August, 1948 8 / 10% 
(After 100% stk. div. a oe wane aa ahaa ee re wats poe 11% 
ie ie eres “Eee aiagt Piers nies outs Pym rer ica iva aa i ‘Soe aake 6% 
Earnings ..... $0.10 $0.07 $0.16 $0.23 $0.38 $0.15 $0.83 $0.85 $0.66 $0.77 $1.59 
Dividends 0.08% 0.08% 0.08% 0.08% 0.11 0.12% 0.25 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.45 
Nachman Corp. ............. ree 11% 12 9% 15% 20% 27 35 : ad mee aidan 
| Ree 8% 8 6% 10 1434 19% 20 ee 5 3% as sees 
(After 2-for-1 split eee tbs ; ; eons et: a 12 16% 15% 14% 15% 
October, 1946) .........., __ Sema ieee ite sees Hee ab 103% 11% 11 10 12% 
Earnings ..... $1.19 $1.46 g$1 "86 g$1 09 $1.46 2$0.61 $1.24 g$3.47 g$3.92 $3.44 £$3.40 
Dividends 0.69 0.81 1. 12% 0.87% = 0.62% 0.50 0.50 1.90 1.7 1.25 1.50 
Nem AS EE 552550 acheaad BN 2scvckiess Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange oa 7% 8 7 5% 5 
eee —_ Geauabaa 1946 — 6% 5% 4% em 3% 
Earnings ..... a$0.39 a$0.86 a$0.68 a$1.48 a$1.29 a$1.61 a$0.97 a$0.13 aD$0.23 $0.23 a$0.54 
Dividends -—— Initial payment September 16———-— 0.20 0.40 0.40 None None 
National Bellas Hess......... eee A % 4 2 2% 7% 9% 414 47% a 4 
Low ..... adit V4 i 3/16 5/16 1% 2% 334 2% 21% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... hD$0. 10 h$0.15 h$0.08 h$0.32 h$0.15 h$0.15 h$0.27 h$0.30 h$0.35 h$0.46 h$0.28 
Dividends None None None 0.05 0.05 0.07 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.20 
National Breweries Ltd.... Meee =. 30 ce. 31 183% 20 28% 33% 43 4934 45 37 7@ 36 32% 
eae 16 14 183% 25 28 33% 40 34%4 2916 2914 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.80 $2.54 $2.47 $2.13 $2.65 $3.04 $3.49 $4.02 $3.90 $2.38 $1.04 
Dividends $2.00 $2.00 52.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.75 
National Fuel Gas........... i ORE 13% 12% 10% 12 124% 15% 17% 15% 1214 11 13% 
ME vasuscece ‘ 10 2¥, 83% 8Y% 11 11 14 11 S%4 8¥% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.12 $0.92 $0.90 $0.86 $0.81 $0.81 $0.88 $0.97 $0.61 $0.88 $1.23 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.95 0.80 0.85 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.65 
National Mallison Fabrics....High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 22 15 1614 113% 1034 
ROO asecccccs at 1946 113% 10%4 10% 6% wei 
Earnings ..... £$0.50 2.31 £$1.24 £$1.22 f$1.51 {$1.98 £$4.33 f$5.10 £D$1.10 £32.16 
Dividends Faas , oe sarah 0.75 1.80 2.00 0.80 0.40 
National Manufacture RS io ise552% 3% su 3 ‘ee 10 23% 38 18% 16 11% 15 
TOR io ic besmncccsacdasesy eee graee 1% 2% 1% 2% 44 84 17 12 9% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.12 $2.13 g$1.11 $0.25 $1.43 g$1.84 2$4.35 ¢$7. 24 2$6.04 $3.63 £$3.87 
Dividends None None 0.25 0.25 0.30 0.40 0.80 1.40 1.60 1.00 1.25 
National Pressure Cooker....High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 8914 rae ee tee 
| ere ee March, 1946 697% aets era cee 
(After 2-for-1 split |. | See Rory te ants 3734 3934 3814 ees 
i res MEE Ske eene eh a 29 21% 22 oats or 
(After 2-for-1 split re apes % ~ : eee Re 17% 103% 15% 
Wenetery, - FONOP 55665552 aces codeks ee Ae ae eae mae aed aes ‘“ 10 6% 8% 
Earnings ..... k$0.23 k$0.70 =k$0.38 =k $0.23. $0.84 =k $0.37 $2.08 k$4.09 = k$3.80 =k $1.10 $2.56 
Dividends 0.05 0.15 None None None 0.12% 0.44 1.19 1.50 0.87% 0.921% 
National Radiator ........... RE ve niaen ni Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 14% 10% 93% 93% 
Stastenue oa March, 1947 9 778 5934 7% 
Earnings ..... c$0.68 c$0.88 c$1.08 c$1.04 c$0.96 c$0.49 $1.74 c$0.70 c$0.84 c$1.29 c$2.83 
Dividends 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.42 1.00 0.60 0.60 0.60 
National Rubber Machinery..High ......... 634 7% 13 12 20% 23% 147% 11% 8% 10 
ONE 6 ds tincca 3% 4% 5% 6% 9% 11% 10% 71h 6% 6% 
Earnings ..... D$0.34 $2.43 $2.31 $1.93 $1.85 $3. 99 $2.17 $3.07 $1.85 D$0.20 $2.18 
Dividends .... None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 7.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 
National Starch Products....High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 20 
po ere October. 1950 —- nose 
Earnings ..... $1.50 $1.85 $1.18 $1.03 $1.16 $1.17 $2.47 $2.12 $1.29 $2.25 $3.46 
Dividends — Not reported 0.35% 0.35% 0.50 0.58 
National Steel Car............ WE 66 caadeks 69 39 39 62% a see vee 
WES .cadesaecds 34 31 28 38 “ad ces ere a eae ‘alee see 
(After 4-for-1 split | ee mee pha Bae 15 19% 24H 30% 24 26 23% 27% 
September, 1943) ......... | 5 ee eee ene vais 123 13% 17% 21% 1734 18 1614 TATA 
Earnings ..... g$0.66 g$1.51 $1.68 g$1.17 g$1.12 $1.41 $1.78 $1.50 $2.14 g$2.94  g$1.92 
Dividends 50.50 50.50 50.50 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.37% 51.50 51.50 o- 9 ~- 0 
National Transit ............. i. rere 12% 12% 12 13% 14% 1534 15% 17 4k 3% 4% 
($1 Par) BOW oesscccccs 8% 8% 9 il 11% 11% 10% £334 3 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... $1.08 $1.14 $1.31 $1.26 $0.91 $0.67 $0.69 $0.28 $0.35 $0.13 $0.14 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 = pt6.35 0.15 v.10 v.20 
National Union Radio........ | rere 1% Y% Y% 4% 7% 8% 14 5u 3% 4% 3% 
BM gctavaceue ¥% IZ 7A 3 3% 5 31% 2 ? arZ aA 
Earnings ..... $0.02  $0.003 $0.03 $0.24 $0.13 D$0.19 D$0.24 $0.27 D$0.02 $0.03 $0.61 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Neptune Meter ............... reer 9% 12 9 11% 10% 23 22 18% 17% 26% 45 
BE a a802ccces 4% 5% 6% 6 6% 8% 11% 13 137% 12% 24, 
(After 2-for-1 split ree erat Be: - Pee aces waar eae? Pies ee Ree wane 21 
December, 1950) .......... BP. sxbinccnes <i oe sites kins eer nas cade ies Naas or 17% 
Rarnings ..... $1.38 $1.97 $0.65 $0.55 $0.34 $0.15 $1.48 $2.29 $2.88 $3.31 $5.45 
Dividends 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.12% 012% 0.12% 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.75 2.00 
Nestle-Le Mur ............... eee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 6% 6% 
(Par $1) WME sik cdecces July, 1949 - 5% 434 
Farnings ..... rr daa oe i$0.53 i$0.42 i$0.46 i$0.60  i$0.32 i$0.56 i$0.24 {n$0.41 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None 0.20 





a—12 months to January 31, following year. c—-12 months to March 31, following year. 
to July 31. i—12 months to August 31. k-—12 months to October 31. 
ae. $$0.04 four months to December 31, 1949, 


f—12 months to May 31. 


g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months 
n—-Calendar year. s—Paid 


in Canadian funds. D—Deficit. j}Includes capital 


Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





How to Make an Extra Buck 


se WW” PUSH with a paddle when you can lay —_ wish when making a buoy or laying a mark. Make 
alongside a SPRINGMAID® sheet?” asks Minne- | SPRINGMAIDS your main sheet,* and they will make 

haha as she sails past the bow-oar Buck who is those extra bucks for you. 
panting from prodding propulsion. *Whether sail or sheet, sPRINGMAID will take the strain. 
Hereafter this Buck will be ballast for Minnehaha, ey eet ep so eS ee oe 


‘ soft and beautiful; any number of bucks couldn’t get you 
who knows that one SPRINGMAID sheet to the wind a becter sheet value. We sent them to an independent test- 


is better than two paddles in the pond. She has ing laboratory and, honest Injun, what happened to them 


wv would make Custer’s Last Stand look like a Vassar Daisy 
peers that SPRINGMAIDS are strong enough to Chain. First, they were washed 400 times—abraded 100 
give smooth sailing in rough going. They can’t be times — and 100 ~~ ogra 3 tin — 

: eens to a whole generation of constant use! And those sheets 
split by sudden squalls, torn by jibing, or frayed came out looking like—you guessed it—a million bucks, 
by luffing; and you can tack about as often as you _— with a lot more wear left in them too! 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, South Carolina 


For a set of SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 25 cents to Dept. 
FW-12, at the above address. 


Now by popular demand—a revised 35¢ pocket edition of ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS’ 
head-whirling book “‘cLoTHES MAKE THE MAN.” It has the possible solution to three 
of New York’s most famous unsolved murder mysteries and even more of his sizzling 
letters and short stories, plus how to lose friends, write advertisements and build 
cotton mills. Available now at better newsstands. If yours can’t supply you, order 
from us. e 
He has designed a brand new sport shirt in the sprincmaiw Harem print .. . 
featuring the famous sprRiNGMAWD girls in a colorful Oriental setting. Sizes: small, 
medium, medium-large and large. On sale at better retail stores for $3.95. Also 
SPRINGMAID Sports Cap for men or women—Sizes: 6% through 742—$1.00. 
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